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Art. I. On the Nature, Progress, and Consequences 
of Schism; with immediate Reference to the present 
State of Religious Affairs in this Country. By the Rev. 
Charles PA 4 Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vyo. pp. 266. 
Rivingtons. 1818. 


THE student, who is tolerably versed in those controversies, 
which have agitated the peace of the Church from the Refor- 
mation to the present hour, will not fail to perceive that the 
separatists now maintain the contest upon very different prin- 
ciples from their predecessors.. The annals of nonconformity 
will introduce us to disputants of no mean ability ; men whose 
learning would have adorned, as their intrepidity and per- 
severance might have well supported, a better cause than that 
which they were unhappily pledged to support. Well skilled 
in the history of the primitive Church, they knew how to cast 
a veil over evidence which would not serve their purpose, 
and to briag forward that ambiguous language, or those insu- 
lated facts, which ingenuity mightenable them to array on 
their side. it 

They were also mighty:in the Scriptures, though not very 
scrupulous in their mode of interpreting and applying the lan- 
guage of inspiration. Theirs, however, was a contest of 
Teasoning and argument; and though they, were determined 
to make the wors@:appear the better reason, if their cause 
could not otherwise be maintained, they had too much respect 
both for their adversaries and selves, to outrage the first 
principles of all disputation, by’a captions denial of those 
axioms, which common sense, as well as mutual convenience 
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have induced reasonable men to admit, without proo is- 
cussion. ‘They never thought of denying, that thé ri 

tures of teuth must have becn intended to speak cné and the 
same truth to all;, but they asserted, that they alone had at- 
tained unto the eorrect interpretation of the Divine Word. 
They were ready to admit, that our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
founded his Church upon the Apostles and Prophets, intended 
the building to assume a certain symmetry and proportion ; 
and that any disturbance of the harmony of its several parts, 
or any alteration of the arrangement and relation of its mem- 
bers, would be sigplessing to the Divine Architect; but they 
contended, that’they were in possession of the true plan of 
the edifice, and that it#¥estoration to its primitive state was 
their object. Instead @f making a thou at.schism as an 
imaginary evil, an idle dream of the ove lous, or a 
crafty invention of the bigot, they acknowledged thie sinful- 
ness of disunion, aud were earnest and frequent in their ex- 
hortation to the people of God to flee from divisions, and to 
cultivate the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ; while, 
in their controversial writings, they laboured to prove that 
they were not schismaticks ; and that the guilt of the separa- 
tion, which they saw and deplored, rested with their antago- 
nists. Controversy, when maintained with such men, as- 
sumed a legitimate, if not a moderate form ; and though the 
prospect of a long and arduouscontest might dismay the dis- 
putant, he was at least consoled ‘by the assurance, that it 
would be cunducted upon fair and acknowledged principles, 
aud thai the weapons of the warfare would be such as learning 
had prepared, and men of education might use without dis- 
grace. Subtlety might sometimes be employed to evade an 
unanswerable argument, or cunning used to circumvent a 
position which appeared to be unassailable by fait reasoning ; 
but, upon the whole, a fair appeal was made to’ the judgment 
and reflection of mankind; and the disputant who was hardy 
or rash enough to controvert the very foundations of all argu- 
ment, would have bee¢ndriven from the field by the common 
consent of friend aud enemy, as‘tlike the foe of legitimate 
reasoning, and of that truth which is professedly its object. 
Our lot however has bee t in other times, and we have te 
deal with disputer$ as differént in their character and mode of 
warfare from the giant Philistines of foriii@r days, as they are 
their inferiors in ability. These men admit nothing, and 
cavil at every thing. T em that unity is essential te 
truth ; they will deny it, aff@ challenge you to the proof: as- 
‘sume that God, as a God of truth and unity, who has gives 
a revelation of his will te man, intended that will to be um 
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dd by all in the same sense, and obeyed in the same 

gner; they declare the position to be untenable, and tell 
you that nature is full of variety, and that-he who decked the 
earth with herbs, trees, and flowers,.@f various qualities, 
colours, and proportions, and ordained that one animal should 
differ from another in shape and instinct, and that the out- 
ward lineaments of men should be distinguished by never- 
pare variety of form and character, never designed that 
our religious*vpinions or, conduct should be ruled by one 


fixed standard, but is pleased with ori wl of be- 













lief, andeall the different kinds of wo ith which he is 
addressed. Nay, if it is asserted , thie 1, as the creatures 
and servants of God, are bound fender him their services 
in that way @ply which he has appointed ; even this position 
will becom subject. of a contest; and some will be pre 
pared to maintain, that it is the natural and unalienable right 
of man to serve God as he pleases. It is evident that no 
argument can be maintained with such persons; it would bo 
as hopeless a task to reason with them, as with the sceptical 
sophist, who was prepared to doubt even his own identity : 
but, that their bold assertions and sophistical statements may 
not derive a seeming authority from the silence of those to 
whose guardianship the truth has been committed; that men 
may not forget that schism is a sin, and that communion with 
the Church is part of a Christian’s duty ; it becomes the minis- 
ters of that church to state the truth upon these important 


, Subjects, in such a popular fourm, as may be best suited to 


counteract the mischievous errors which its enemies are per- 
petually obtruding upon the public. Offences will come, and 
divisions will never perhaps be entirely healed until the final 
consummation ; but in the mean time, tliése who cause, and 
those who permit them; the artful advocate of separation, or 
the timid barterer of truth for peace, will do well to recollect, 
that the heavier woe is reserved for them ; and that the guilt 
of innocent blood, the blood of thoge whose souls have been 
the victims of their perversencss @g timidity, will surely be 
required at their hands. Rea 












The duty which such men haye violated of neglected, has 
been zealously and ably perforiiigd, by the reverend author of 
the Essay boa His “ Guide to the’Church,” which first 
introduced hi the notice of the public as a polemic, has 
entitled him to the thanks of every true son of the apostolic 
Church of England ; and ugmpresent Essay will prove, that. 
years and experience, while’ they have confirmed him in the 
rectitude of his opinions, 4 not diminished those powers 
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of intellect which enabled him to state and defend them, ix 
earlier life. ee 
The subject of Schism, as the Archdeacon observes in the 
very commencement of his volume, ‘‘ has been so often, and 
so ably handled,” that it is scarcely possible for a writer upon 
Ht ‘to bring forward any thing very new or important:” it © 
does not * furpish employment for uncommon abilities or dis- — 
cernment ;” nor does it offer any topicks to our consideration, 
which a man of plain understanding, moderately versed in the 
language of Scripture, and the facts which it records, may not 
easily comprehend, At is nevertheless undeniably true, that 
men in general aré so deplorably ignorant on this’ subject, 
that he who would con¥ince them of the duty of adhering 
strictly to the communion of that Church, of which they pro- 
fess themselves to be members, finds them as éntirely unpre- 
pared to receive his arguments, as if their Bibles still re- 
mained to them a sealed book, and they had never heard that 
Christ planted a visible Church on earth, as a bond of union 
for his disciples. Still, however, it may be supposed, that 
members of the Church cannot be disinclined to hear why 


they ought to continue in her fellowship, and her ordinances ; 
and that they, who 


* As sincerely attached to the Establishment, would be very 
unwilling, by the inconsiderate encouragement of any irregular 


and unauthorized ministry, to be instrumental in pulling down that 
Establishment on their own heads,’’ p. 50, 


Will readily listen to a moderate and perspicuous statement of 
the reasons, why, though ready to tolerate the mistakes of 
others, they are bound not to sanction those mistakes by the 
influence of their @xample. It is to such characters that the 
Archdeacon professes to speak ; and 


‘« For the more perfect satisfaction,” says he, “ of persons thus 
circumstanced, I shall dispose my matter under the following dis- 
tinct heads: by first considering what, in the language of Scrip- 
tare, as interpreted by the Church, is to be understood by the sin 
of Scuism. Having established this first point, on the ground on 
which it was originally place the Apostles, I shall proceed to 
the establishment of my second, By.marking the.pringiple on which 
the Church of England, as a branch of the Chu of Christ, is 
justified in bringing the charge of Schism against all Christian pro- 
fessors in this country, who are separatists from her communion. 
From the establishment of these ttvo points, which constitute the 
toundation on which the present subjéct must stand, if it stands at 
all; 1 shall proceed briefly to contrast the advantages derivable 








ly 
from communion with the Church of England, with the disadvan- 
tages attendant on separation from it. The handling these several 
poi ts will bring the reader home to the more immediate consi- 
deration of the religious affairs of this country ; the state of which, 
as affected by the prevailing principles of the day, appears to chal. 
lenge the most serious attention of every sincere well-wisher to our 
listablishmeut.” P. 50. 
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In order to give his readers a clear idea of the nature and 
sinfulness of Schism, the Archdeacon proceeds to lay down 
the followimg positions upon scriptural authority : 


“ First, That the Church is not a voluntary society of man’s 
forniing, but a society of divine institution, ‘assembled under eccle- 
siastical government, and holding communion in Christian fellow- 
ship, and iff the public services of religion, after the apostolic 
pattern, 2ndly; That, of this society, graciously instituted for the 
purpose of conveying spiritual benefits to fallen man, all who would 
partake of those benefits in God's appointed way, must become 
members. And lastly, That all wilful, unnecessary separation 
from this divinely instituted society, renders the separating parties 
chargeable with the carnal sin of Schism.” P. 68. 


We must not endeavour to follow the author through the 
arguments by which these positions are defended. ‘They may 
not have the grace of novelty, for Omsuch a subject novelty 
cannot be expected, but they ate recommended by the more 
useful qualities of clearness and force, ‘The plainest and most 
uninformed member of the Church, who reads the present 
volume, will learn to know, that the Scriptures bear decided 
testimony against separation; and, while in the language of 
that Church he daily prays to be delivered ‘‘ from all false doc- 
trine,, heresy, and schism,” he will be struck with the folly, 
inconsistency, and danger of wilfully bringing himself under 
the charge of that sin from which hé so earnestly entreats 
God to protect him: the inference appears to be too chvious 
to escape the notice, and too just not to influence the opinions 
of every reflecting and impartial person. 

The Archdeacon. concludes this part of his subject, with 
some seasonable and judicious observations on the two pre- 
vailing faflacies, which have.blinded the understandings of so 
many well-meaning Christian the consequences of a con- 
duct so plainly unreasonable in itsel so clearly condemned 
by the word of God. In this free and happy country, it has 
been determined to allow eyery peaceable and orderly mem- 
ber of the community toyadopt the system of faith and prac- 
tice, and the mode of worship which his conscience may 
prefer; but it is too certain that many have been hence in- 
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duced to believe that, as all religious persuasions areJj 
criminately tolerated by the government, all are. ) 
equally sale; and that because the law of man permits \ ry 
Christian to profess that form of religion which best accords 
with his fancy or das. opinion, therefore no restraint is in- 
tended to be plac@@ @pen his conscience, in this particular, 
by the law of God. ‘These persons do not consider, that the’ 
laws of our government do not interfere in this matter, be- 
cause it is rightly considered to be above their controul. 
Religion is a concern between God and man ;, od there- 
fare alone is man accountable for his decision, md his con- 
duct as regards it he must be an inconclusive reasoner, 
who, while he adi at God _ has revealed his will to man, 
yet presumes that man jig: Téft at liberty merely to consult his 
own inclinations on this important subject ; : bempee human 
laws are either silent concerning it, or decla t it comes 
not within the limits of their authority. 






*¢ Should Scuigm then, or division among Christians, by a sepa- 
ration from the established order of the Church as a society of 
divine institution, be sinful in the eyes of God; as from the general 
tenor of Scripture it unquestionably appears to be; no toleration 
of it by human government can possibly make it otherwise. What- 
ever licence therefore in religious matters men may assume, in con- 
sequence of their being Ja a at liberty in this respect by the govern- 
ment under which they Hive, is @ circumstance which relates wholly 
to this present world, and belongs s to them only as members of the 
state. Whilst the great and most serious consideration with Chris- 
tians is, or at feast ought to be, that when they shal] stand before 
the tribunal of Christ, they will, as Christians, he judged, not by 
the laws of fallible man, but by the infallible standard of God's re- 
vealed word.” P. 88, 


His observations wpon the delusion of those, who are ren- 
dered indifferent respect to their conformity to the ap- 
pointed ordinances of the Church, by a presumptuous per- 
suasion that they are members of the invisible Church of 
Christ, are well worthy consideration ; for this error, the vain 
offspring of an heated and enthusiastic Jancy, has been the 
fruitiul parent of Schism im every age in which it has been 
encouraged. It is true, that : 


“‘ There is an assemblage of véfton. distinguished by the title of 
the invisible Church; but by this i erstaga, that 


pression we wma 
collection of truly spiritual Christians, who are, and’éver may be in 
a condition to join the general assembly and Church of the first- 
born, which are written in heaven,swhen they shall come unto 
Mount Zion, and to the city of the living God.’ But of this cho- 
sen society we know nothing in this world;” p.92. 
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Nor can we pretend to determine of whom it is composed, 


until that day, when the na ju nt shall have separated 
r, to 


from the unjust. .° ill become all, who wish to 
be found among the former, to remember, that 


It is with the visible Church only that we@fe conversant in this 
good; and that the object of the divine institution of this Church, 
“was to prepare and qualify us for admission into the znvistble Courch 
in Heaven; such being the way which God has appointed to make 
fallen man holy, and to conduct him in safety through a wicked 
world to his kingdom in glory.” P. 93. 

“In aword then,” continues the learned wt *‘and to discri- 

to @ 






minate with Hooker, when we speak of rlasting promises 
made by God to his Church, to be realised the spiritual inem- 
bers of it; we are then speaking of @hrist’s mystical or invisible 
Church: butiijyvhen we speak of duties which members of the 
Church are boWad to perform, we are then speaking of that visible 
Church originally instituted by Christ on earth; the unity of which 
visible body or society consists, in that uniformity preserved among 
its members, ‘ by reason of that one Lord, whose servants they all 
profess to be; that one faith, which they all acknowledge ; that one 
baptism, wherewith they are all initiated.’ ‘To call upon Chris- 
tians therefore to become members of an invisible Church ; to con- 
tinue steadfast in communion with an invisié/e Church; and_to 
obey invisib/e rulers, for such the rulers.ig. the Church necessarily 
must be, if the Church itself be an invisilmociety, is certainly, so 
far from being the language of inspiration, that it cannot be ad- 
mitted to be the language of common sense.’”’ P. 94. 






In the succeeding chapter, the Archdeacon briefly, but 
satisfa torily states the ground, upon which the Church of 
England is justified in bringing the charge of Schism against 
those who separate from her communion. He then enume- 
rates the adVantages, of which all fai adherents of that 
communion are partakers; who assemle,under the ministry 
of rey , not only qualified by education and study to 
explain and teach the word of God, but acting under a divine 
commission, which authorizes them to preach that word, and 
to administer the sacraments, ‘The members of the Church, 
therefore, are assured, as far as théy can be, under any human 
ministry, of being Mocht pure doctrine of the Gospel ; 
they know that, if they wor partake in the sacraments of 
the Church, they will deri¥@ from. them all those spiritual 
benefits” and ings of which oyr Saviour has made them 
the regular channel; and they are enabled to worship God 
according to his will, in spirit and in truth, with one mind 
and one mouth, with the understanding and the heart. With 
these great and valuable privileges, are contrasted the evils of 
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separation, considered as all involved in that tendency which 
it has ever shewn to corrupt the fuitb, and destroy the har- 
mony of the Christian world. 

In applying the subject to the actual state of religious 
affairs in this country, the Archdeacon observes ; 


‘ That there are numberless divisions among us, we are con+ 
strained to acknowledge, and deeply lament. At the same time 
we maintain, that the remedy for these unhappy divisions remains 
with ourselves; provided we have the grace toupply it. What the 
Clergy have to do in this case, is to maintain the Church of Eng- 
Jand on that high ground, on which she undoubtedly stands. 
Whilst as a Church’ possessing a perfect constitution in herself, she 
16 in no need of external communion with any other Church, to 
render the unity among her members complete. For the Church 
of England, be it well remembered, is now, what,@in herself, she 
ever was; a Church of Apostolic origin: and théugh for some 
time under partial thraldom to the usurping tyranny of Rome, 

restored by the Reformation to her own inherent rights and inde- 
pendence. Let the Church of England therefore be but at unity 
in herself, and the prayer of the divine head of the universal 
Church, so far as she is concerned in it, will be fulfilled.” P. 155. 


This indeed is, at the present moment, a caution which 
cannot be too often, gr too solemnly repeated. ‘The Church 
of England is not now in greater danger than heretofore, 
because her external enemies are more numerous, more 
powerful, more learned, or more active than they have for- 
merly been; but, because the seeds of unsoundness and de- 
fection have been planted in her own bosom. While some of 
her members, and her ministers, are not perhaps sufficiently 
aware of the encroachments of separation, and the ne less 
dangerous influence of indifference; others alas} are to be 
found, who, with ap “unaccountable perverseness, seem in- 
clined to make common cause with her enemies. “We do not 
accuse these persons of being really hostile to*the Church, 
whose interests they thus unhappily betray ; ; but of not consi- 
dering sufficiently the tendency of their own measures. They 
»rofess to be true sons of the Church, ardent in their zeal for 
oe support, in their admiration/of heryinstitutions ; and we, 
shall not presume to question the Gaveriiies their professions. 
But this appears, to us‘at | be evident; that whatever 
may be their affection for the Church, it is far surpassed by 






their zeal for other institutions, the offspring of their own 
inventions, the children of their love, the heirs of their 
bounty, the objects of their unceasing care and indefatigable 
patronage. Forgetful that all the avowed objects of these 
new associations might have been obtained by other and more 
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regular methods; blind to the alarming fact, that the machine, 
which they have thus framed sand set in motion, is already 
becoming far too extensive ims powers, and too mighty in 
its operations to be controtled by its invento#s; and that the 
ultimate consequences of these operations’ ate at least pro- 
blematical, while their more immediate effects are iy many 
respects injurious and offensive; they hurry forward in their 
desperate course, and compass sea and land to obtain auxilia- 
ries in theirundertaking. 

for this purpOse, they have leagued with the avowed ene- 
mies of that Church, which-they profess to reyerence and love; 
they have broken down the fences of distinction, as far as in 
them lie, between truth andserror; and by amalgamating 
fulse doctrine, heresy, and schism,’int®& one common mass 
with unsuspicioa orthodoxy, and mistaken liberality, have 
contributed, in an alarming degree, to the increase of that 
latitudinarian and indiflerent spirit, which is the besetting sin 
of the present generation, 


‘“‘ It is to be lamented,” says the Archdeacon on this subject, 
“ that the purposes of good and well-intentioned men should 
become at any time ministerial to the designs of others, neither 
perhaps so good, nor so well intentioned as themselves. But thus 
it will be in all cases, in which, there is unsuapecting honesty on 
the one side; and on the other, deep Jaid polity ready to employ 
any concession that shall inadvertently be made, to the advance- 
ment of the particular object that may be in view. The reader 
will perhaps conclude, that ] have in my eye that anomalous “* As- 
sociation of men professing all creeds or no creed ;” as it has been 
properly described ; Which has now for some time been made the 
theme of much popular declamation. But popular declamation has, 
generally speaking, so much of popular nonsenseymixed up with it, 
as not to entitle it to any great weight in the tale of a thinking 
mind. At the same time, however trulyunwilling | am to give 
offence to a single individual among the many good men, who 
differ from me in opinion oa the subject in question, and who, it is 
very possible, may be better qualified to judge upon it than myself; 
I still feel myself justified in advancing, what has always appeared 
to me to be the just conclusion of a'Churchman upon it ; which is, 
that in becoming a me sof the association for the purpose in 
question, the Churchinan has i adopted the dest method 
of doing a good thing; nor by. any Means so eligible a one as 
might have begin adopted by him to promote the object he must be 
supposed to have in view, to any desired extent ; without risking a 
concession, which may prove eventually disadvantageous to the 
cause he is professionally bound to promote; a concession againgt 
which, it may be presumed, our Reformers would have been among 
the foremost to protest.” P. 168. ! 
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But it is not only by their indefatigable zeal in, 


port of 
this, and other assoviatio n equally anomal ques- 
tionable character, that copa in the Church, Whose con- 
duct is nuw al review, have injured her best interests. 
There are othef-peculiarities in their professional character, 
which have excited the jealousy, and cajled forth the ani 
versions cf many of her ablest defenders; and on these’ 

jects, the Archdeacon addresses them in a tone of earnest, 
yet temperate remonstranee, well calculated to induce them 
to reflect on the probable termination of the course they are 
pursuing. 









oe 

“ There is One point, ” says he, “ connected with the object 
immediately before that of Promoting peace and unity in the 
Church, which to ppears particularly en -. to their atten- 
tion. It is submitted therefore to conside n, how far their 
practice of lowering in public estimation those among their bre- 
thren, who adopt, from conviction it is presumed, a system of 
divinity different from their own; and drawing congregations after 
them under the specious pretext of their being the only preachers 
of the Gospel; subjects them to the charge heretofore brought by 
the Apostle against the dividers of the Church at Corinth. For 
the divisions of which the Apostle complained, were not, it should 
be observed, occasiened by actual separations from the Church, 
but by the jeal and envyings subsisting within it ; occasioned 
by an undue attaehment of some members of the Church to parti- 
cular teachers; by the unhappy prevalence of which, they who, 
according to the direction of the Apostle, ought to have been 
joined together in the same mind and in’the same judgment, 
became uncharitably divided among the s. ‘ It hath been 


declared fo me of you my brethren,’ ge pot, ‘ that there 
are contentions among you. Every one of you saith, I am of 
Paul; and | @fMpollos ; and I of Cephas, and Christ.’ WNow, 
it is well kn at Paul, Apollos, and Cephagguwere all autho- 
rized ministers OF Christ ; consequently, there have been no 
Schism, in becoming members of the congreg@tion assembled un- 
der either of these ministers. It was then the unwarrantable divi- 
sions that took place among their respective congregations, pro- 
ducing invidious comparisons, which brought forth St. Paul's home 
question on the occasion; * Is Chi ided?’ And what,think- 
ing person, who compar es preaching empl by 
some of the —s hers of the vl with that of the 
more sound, rational, ell-informed C Id not be led 
to conclude, that Christ was divided in the ote this countr 

Let then the preachers in question consider with themselves, and I 
speak from a sincere regard for the respectability of our profes- 
sional character, whether St. Paul, whatever credit he might have 
given them for their zeal in the Christien cause, would have borne 
them out in the unqualified language which they at times apply to 
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the ministry ef their brethren: who possess, it may be presumed, 
-knowledge, and we al piety with themselves; 
accompanied with a more chasti and more charitable judg- 
ment, than have been found, gen y speaking, to fali to their 
share. Let them consider, that the exclusive igi they as- 


ee or by which they are distinguished by others, is doubly dis- 










1; disgraceful to those who assume it ; because they thereby 
, indirectly at least, the lers of their brethren: and 
disgraceful to those, to whom the’ World is given to understand that 
the title in questiow does not belong, by placing them in a light in 
which no minister of the Church ought to be seen. ‘At the same 
time did they but recollect.by whom, at a memorable period in our 


history, this title of being the only true Gospel hers was as- 
sumed, they would not, "I am.@persuaded ministers of the 
Church of England, be proud of the distinétion. Let them con- 


sider again, that th uly sound, conscientious, and pious ministers 
of the Church, will not commonly be found among those divines, 
who sound a trumpet before them, that they may be known in-the 
world ; nor, with the same vain object in view, will they be eager 
to bear witness of themselves. Their character, generally speak- 
ing, is more of a retired, than of an obtrusive nature. They will, 
not therefore be found officiously intruding themselves into other 
men’s vineyards, but diligently dressing their own. Active, and 
zealous in the discharge of professional duties; and, at the same 
time, scrupulous observers of order; from a iction that the 
establishment of it derives its sanction from the highest authority ; 
and that without it, the Church, as a society, there is good reason 
to think, could not long exist in the world.” P. 19]. 


We regret that our limits will not,allow us to lay before our 
readers an abstrae the various interesting matters con- 
iained in the conel g chapter of this useful,yolume: but 
the extracts w we have already given {re ier parts of 
~ work, will, we trust, sufficiently justify u ommend- 

the whole tome neral perusal. ‘The Arc on has well 
fu filled his intent#@h ; which was, not to plunge into contro- 
versy, but to furnish members of the Church with a reason 
for continuing. steadfast to her communion. They who have 
neither leisure nor ability to enter more deeply into b- 
ject, will find, in this sufficient ‘‘ information to place 
them #ipon firm ground; : q to give a reason, 
why they are members 0 of England, and not 
members of ‘Sa beiplace of worship. P. 261. And they, 
whose professional studies have rendered them familiar with 
the invaluable treasure of learning and argument which the 
fathers of the English Church have accumulated on the sub- 
ject, may yet turn with pleasure and advantage to this 
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volume, as a clear and useful compendiam of that reasoning, 
by which, in its more dilated and elaborate form, they have 
been before instructed convinced. 





Art. II. Relation de l Expedition du Portugal faite en 
1807 et 1808, par le premier Corps @ Observation de la 


Gironde devenu Armee de Portugal, parde Baron Thie- 
bault, Lieutenant-General. 8vo. pp. 375. a Paris. 


Ly is not with intentionief quarrelling with the national 
vanity of our neighbours, that we venture to call the attention 
of our readers to the present publication. The powerful 
feelings which agitated every English bosom during the 
Peninsylar contest, could not but bias the opinions we formed 
on the passing events of that period. Those passions are 
now at rest, and we know of no happier mode of correcting 
the errors of our former judgments, than by comparing the 
statements of all parties, and submitting them to that sober 
reflexion which may enable us, if not to anticipate the judg- 
ment, at least fajrly to state the claims which the present 
generation in this country, have to make on the admiration of 
posterity. 1 

The book before us is an incentive to that task, and is an 
authorized account of the events whieh occurred during the 
first of those ill-fated expeditions which led the French into 
Portugal: its author was chef de Pétatimajor, and conse- 
quently possessed abundant opportunities of acquiring a per- 
sonal knowledge of every transaction We welates ; and his 
work, though mot written in so powerful a manner as to give 
it much chance for present popularity, is nevertheless of un- 
questionable value, from having been composed under the eye 
of Junot, Laborde, and Loison, the generals who commanded 
during this first and most iniquitous invasion of that country. 

The peace of 'Tilsit; which reduced the kingdom of Prus- 
sia to a province of France, Wwas#ho\sooner signed, and, the 
French armies in the-morth o any rendered available 
for other services, than Bonaparte, unsatiated»by his great 
successes, determined to add the kingdom south of the Dy 





nees to his already enormous empire ; and his plan for this 
purpose was judiciously laid, or at least was well suited to 
that loose morality, and wretched policy, which governed the 
court of Spain. The conquest of Portugal had ever been an 
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bject dear to the heart of every Spanish monarch ; and as 
the possession of that country by @#rénch army would enable 
it to act efficiently upon the mos®?y¥illmerable part of Spain, 
Bonaparte, under a pretext of punishing Portugal for that 
unfortunate partiality which still connected her with England, 
proposed to join his armies to those of Spain for the purpose 
of subduing, and afterwards of partitioning that country. 
Neither the delicacy nor the ‘honour of Charles VI. was 
wounded by this address to his cupidity; his imbecile mind 
was unable to perceive the danger to his own kingdom which 
lurked under this specious proposal ; and as ambition is rarely 
controuled by the remonstrances of conscience,’the proposi- 
tion on his part was eagerly@meceded sto, the contingent 
readily agreed on, and the projected spoil divided, in every 
respect, according to the wishes, if not to the interests of 
Spain. 

The unoffending conduct of Portugal, its total want of 
every warlike preparation, dnd its general devotion to the 
policy of its powerful neighbours, rendered the rumours that 
got abroad respecting this nefarious transaction, scarcely he 
lieved at the court of Lisbon. 'Their minds, however, were 
shortly aroused to a sense of the impending danger, by the 
arrival of an imperial and royal mandate, commanding the 
Regent immediately to adopt the continentdlsystem, and 
to shut his ports against the English, to confiscate their 
property, and imprison their persons. It was impossible for 
the most indifferenté mind thus suddenly to terminate a con- 
nection, founded eyen,more on ecessity than on choice, 
without much reluetagi@@ and pain. ‘The Regent of Por- 
tugal however prepared to comply with the decree, and his 
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portswere shutgand the persons and property @£ the English 
confiscated andgimprisoned. But subservi on the part . 
of this unfortur 


uprasple, was neither the wish nor the object 
of Bonaparte ; i@ was their weakness and not their miscon- 
duct which provoked his aggression. Such ‘was the political 
state of things when Junot was ordered to repair to Bayonne, 
and to take the com of an army of 26,000 men, ds- 
sembled in that neigh od and destined for this expedi- 
tion. ‘The active mind patio red him to lean but 
litde either on the judgment or onthe discretion of his ge- 
nerals; and every thing that related to the line of march, as 
well as to the marches themselves, together with the plan of 
the campaign, which is thas sketched by our author, was pre- 
viously arranged at Paris. 


“ According to his instructions, general Junot was to march di- 
rect to Alcantara, where he was to form # junction with a Spanish 
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corps under general Car: ho was to act under his immediate 
orders. At Alcantara hé receive a supply of . its and 
ammunition, and then to ay directly upon Lisbon along the 
right bank of the Tagus: at the same time the Spanish general 
Tarranco, with another corps was to penetrate by Gallicia, and te 
make himself master of Oporto, as also of the Province init 









Minho @ Douero, while general Solano was to march i 


e 
Alentajo, coasting the left sid®@f the Tagus, and to possess him- 


self of Setural, and of the batteries which covered Lisbon on that 
side.” 





Such was the plan of Bonaparte for ov erwhelthing, with an 
irresistible force, the whole Ae th ; but as it was also another 
great object of the gampai gitit anticipate all defensive mea- 
sures on the part ¢ ‘the Portuguese, ever ry arrangement was 
made. that could accelerate the progress of the army. For 
this purpose it disencumbered itself of all the sick ; all its 
heavy baggage was left behind, and no magazines were pre- 
pared, in’expectation that the Spaniards, according to the 
treaty, would provide the troops with all that was necessary 
for their comfort or subsistence during their march. At 
length on the 17th of October, ten days before the treaty was 
actually signed by Spain, the army was put in motion, and by 
long and rapid ches reached the borders of Por tugal. The 
popularity ortuguese war, caused the Spaniards to re- 
ceive the French throughout the march as friends ; but so” 
inadequately had the Spanish government provided for the 
wants of the French, that. from & alaman@@to Ciudad Rodrigo, 


a distance 19 French lenges earm supported chietly 
on acorns picked up in'the ae privations, how- 
ever, were buf the beginning of the’s ngs of the French; 


for at Ciu drigo no stores were ared fdisith em, 
and the w discipline, which now be prevail among 
the troops, rel sek it prudent for the gevernorjof that for- 
tress to \o little more than allow them sheffer, and compelled 
him to delay issuing even a small portion of his provisions tll 
the v ery moment of their renew ing. their march. These circum- 


stances we should have thou have made an halt of 
some meMovs absolutely nec ese contrestems had 
never been contem clions of Dlptperts 


and as celerity was ul of the expedition—sthe men, worm 
down as they were with fatigue, almost dis@rganized, 



































without a single ration, were compelled to advance through 8 
country, which their armies have only subsequently traversed, 
by carrying 15 days provision on their backs. ‘The Beira 
mountains, which form the natural boundary between Spain 
and the North of Portugal, now lying before them, barrety 
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wild, and of a prodigious height, their tops bristling with 
sharp and. perpendicular rock wsides cut into deep and 
and stony channels, by the ro the mountain torrents. 
The obstacles which these channels oppose to the passage of 
an army render it extremely difficult to penetrate through the 
ntry, even in the dry season of the year, when not a drop 
ater remains in them; but on the present occasion an 
unusual quantity of rain had led the streams in a most 
pra iia so that they presented an almost in- 







separable bafrier at every step. No road whatever exists 
through this hospitable wild, and only a path faintly traced 
by the passage of the muleteers and shepherds who trequent 
this country in the spring in theysummer, remains to 
direct the traveller. » A few'Tuts grou together, but the 
groups generally scattered at immense distances from each 
other, only serve to deepen the tone of misery and horror 
which everywhere prevails through this vast and scarcely 
habitable desert. Such was the country through which the 
French army now wandered for 18 days, subsisting principally 
upon acorns, and encountering physical difficulties whieh the 
slightest military opposition would have rendered fatal. 


“ Nature, the time of year, the country antl the inhabitants,” 
says our author, “ seemed united to destroy t fortunate army, 
even before it had had a single opportunity ishing itself; 
in a word, the roads became more and more impassab! e, the weather 
more and more d rableyand-the want of provisions more and 


more complete. > dilficalty, of k is not a route, but a track 















in a country, whePesit. passé® ov ks and mountains, through 
r where thé inhabitants, instead of guid- 
then: on all occasions, except when they 
ity of destroying them, ca e men to be 
‘and multiplied the number inations in a 
The excessive length of th@ marches, together 
f the days, likewise contributed to render the 
dispersion still more complete, and gteatly added to those disasters 
which I am about to name. Such horrors, added to such excessive 


suffering, put an end to all discipline ; and the army which had 
from Bayonne to Sal , fell, 


marched with such 

wh@W near Ciudad into yeh ecies of disorder. The 
ferocity of the inhabi i ebssinedtin completed 
the disorganization of the troo ps, ren val desperate by their situa- 
tion, and pillage became thers, massacre reciprocal, and the 


Situation of the army most dreadful.’’ 















« This whole tale ‘‘ of antres vast and deserts idle,” is told 
by our author with considerable force, and cntitley hyn to 
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much praise. The horrible scenes, both physical and 
moral, that he has hintedjaty continued from Ciudad Rod- 
rigo to Abrantes, where théaminy began to, arrive on the 29th 
and 30th of November, weakened however by the absence of 
full two-thirds of its numbers; without artillery, without an 
horse capable of continuing the march, and with the cavalr 
universally dismounted, But at Abrantes the toils and 
ferings of the army were at ani@nd. That rich and populots 
city supplied them with an abundance of stores, and the balmy 
atmosphe re of the fertile valley of the Zeren, iff ii which it is 
situated, at once renewed their strength and o> ated their 
hopes. ‘Their less. fortunate companions in the mountains 
were not forgotten ; and provisions were sent into the rear to 
enable them to advange , So thatdn a few days the numbers of 
the army, independently of the Spanish troops which had now 
Joined, were again sw elled to a very considerable amount. 
This invasion of his country could not fail to fill the mind 
of the Prince Regent of Portugal with the deepest anxiety. 
From a wish to avoid exciting any jealousy on the part of 
Spain, his army had been reduced to about 14,000 men, a 
force infinitely below what was necessary for the defence of 
the country, or even what the country was capable of support- 
ing, and was rendered still more inefficient by the total neglect 
of all military seience which prevailed among the officers. 
Nevertheless the#Regent in the first moments of his anger 
determined to defend his doininions, and issued proclamations 
calling upon his people to rise en masse, and repel the in- 
vaders. ‘These proclamatigns were partially obeyed ; but it 
was quickly seen with how litle effect a people srown indolent 
by the vices of their government, could a¢t against a regular, 
active, and in igent army ; and the proclamations were, 
after a tine, h nely recalled, and as far = ke 
secret frum th@@nemy. ‘These unavailing efforts, howiver, 
while they proved the utter impossibility of successfully at- 
tempting the defence of the country at the present moment, 
distinctly pointed out to the Regent, that his only alternative 
on the advance of the French, lay. etween an unconditional 
surrender of his person into the | his enemies, or of 
retiring to his dominions on th an continent, and 
either decision appeared, a mind unaccustomed to active 
exertion or to generous enterprize, to inyolve a most heavy 
sacrifice. But as the French army was again advancing, and 
to temporize much longer impossible, the Regent thought 
it proper to send Monsieur Baretto to demand of the Frenc 
the cause of their invading his dominions, and more particu- 
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larly to. endeavour to ascertai ir intentions towards him- 
sonally. ‘The reply 10t to this embassy is as 


“ That the object of his mission was in unison with the true in- 
fi of the Portuguese: that he.was come to shut the ports of 


kingdom against the English, and even to defend it a 
m if it was necessary: ca far as related to the Prince 
Regent personally, he begged S.'A. R. to be assured of his perfect 
respect a od wishes, and entreated him to suspend his depar- 
ture from Tiikingdom until he should have had an opportunity of 
pointing out to him that line of conduct which would reconcile his 


wishes with his best interests.’’ 


J 
Whether the ambiguity “hich mats this extraordinary 
speech would have been successful in allaying the apprehen- 
sions of the Regent is questionable, for happily the hope of 
Bonaparte out-ran the progress of his army and saved the 


reigning family from falling into his power: his®venturing to 
had 
. 













predict, in the Moniteur, ‘‘ that the house of Bragan 
ceased to reign in Europe,” a few days before his arm 
all its celerity, was able to reach Lisbon, gave timely notice to 
the Regent of the danger which personally awaited him. ‘This 
paragraph at once terminated his doubts and. decided his con- 
duct, and he immediately availed himself o still friendly 
disposition of the English, to. embark is family, his 
ministers, and the'greater pert of his court for the Brazils. 





















The further ad¥a@nce of the French to Lisbon was now wel- 
comed by deputéitions froin its bitants, and from all the 
surrounding and “Portugal presented the extraordi- 


defences, and 


wntry strong in mili 
der the power 


nary novelty, . 

steer in political prejudices, having, fal 
ithout astruggle. The being thus in 
"the capital, and all the ther objects of the 
campaign being*accomplished, took every precaution to en- 
sure the continuance of their power. ‘The inhabitants were 
disarmed, and the Po ese troops, collected round Lisbon, 
were encouraged, in large ) Rropor ion, to di while 

rm 


the, remainder was into, a distinc s and 
"ee split into small de- 


aflerwards marche rance,,or 

tachments and brigaded with the’ French troops, and scat- 
Phe French being thus in complete 
rtu 
an 






















tered over thie 

military possession of Po |, Bonaparte began to treat it 
as @ conquered country, issued a decree for levying an 
€xtraordinary contribution of 100,000,000 of francs upon the 


inhabitants ; a sum which ae as the measure of the,con 
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Al 


tribution to be exacted fromErance, supposing the population 
of both countries to be eqtlally Yich,) would have condemned 
that nation to pay 1500 millfoni of francs instead of 700 mil- 
lions in which she is now mulcted. The injustice of exacting 
a contribution so disproportionate to the wealth of the inha- 
bitants, especially after the French had possessed themselves. 
all the ordinary revenues of nae was productive of uni- 
versal and most unequivocal distontent ; it put an immediate 
stop to all payments of the ordinary revenue, and, in the 
words of our author, was productive of nothing WE mischief 
insomuch so, that General Junot thought proper to recom- 
mend its being reduced to 50 millions, or one half. 

It is foreign to thé scope ofonr review to detail the un- 
principled aggressions which Bonaparte, in pursuance of his 
scheme of conquest, committed against the Spanish nation. 
The burst of patriotism and of genuine moral feeling, which 
raised that people against the detached masses of the French 
armies, spread with a kindred sympathy through all the cities 
of Portugal ; the same wrongs were met by the same indigna- 
tion, the same general discontent was ripened into the same 
open insurrection, and nothing was wanting, but the hearty 
union of the Spanish troops in Portugal with the instrgents, 
to have at once terminated the existence of the French power 
in that country), But the national antipathy which has ever 
existed between the Spaniards and Portuguese, together with 
the judicious conduct of Junot, extricated the French, for the 
present, from their most critical situation. "Orders were im- 
mediately issued to call in Bithe detachmepgS, and to unite 
the French army in the neighbourhood é n. 


Proclamations, were published, declaring that whatsoever 
town or villagéyshonld oppose the French treops, shouldbe 
given up to pillage, the inhabitants put to the sword, and the 
houses levelled with the ground; and further, that all indi- 
viduals, found with arms in their hands, shotild be instantly 
shot. We will not harrow up the feelings of our readers, by 
detailing the horrible atrocities and bloody deeds, which ir 
literally dulfiling these orders, have for sullied the charac- 
ter of the French army; but th nts of Evora and 
Guarda will ever hold them im rance. ‘Those who 
























were spared, still shuddered, while they narrated to our of- 
ficers the deliberate and sportive Cmelty, with which they were 
treated during a whole day. Multitudes of women and chil- 
dren, and above all of priests, were drawn from their places of 
refuge, and either ill-treated, or destroyed. Creditable witnesses 
asserted, that many thousand individuals were either killed 
or maimed during this massacre; at Guarda 1,200 bodies were 
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rumbered on the ground. eracity of the French in 
matted figures, is notorioug tionable ; but in this ope- 
ration, as they term it, of quieé the country, the returns of 
their own killed and wounded is 560, while they estimate the 
illed and wounded, exclusive of prisoners, on the part of the 

drtuguese, at upwards of 18,000, a retaliation thirty fold. 
Neither do they speak of tligge terrible examples as acts of 
severity, in which mercy dared not extend her hand; but 
after yearsagye passed away, they are still boasted of, in the 
hook befor@™s, as of great triumphs, in which it was fortu- 
nate to have had a share. ' 

These atroéities yakly 2 hardly been perpetrated, and 
the insurrectionary tumult ‘qfttelled, wh@n the landing of the 
British army in Mondego Bay, opened a new and happier 
era to Portugal; the news was received by the people with 
universal joy, and miracles were worked to extend its fame. 


roar! An egg was the cause of all this confusion; for thi 
phetic egg—this egg found upon the maitre-autel of the Patriatchal 
church —this egg, which bore no trace of any instrument, no mark 
of any human hand, bore very distinctly on its shell our ‘ arrét de 
mort.’ ee 

“ The rumour of this wonder became great@t ahd greater, and 
alarm was spread on every side. » , . 

“ Shortly, however, this egg was removed withll due religious 
ceremony from the,Patriarchal church, and was brought to the 
Commander in Chief, A prefan ination awaited it, and the 
process was qui vered, * 3 

“ To remedy® by the same means which were employed 
to pigduce it, thé Dake of Abrantes caused a umber of eggs 
to be"procured,*ahd the reverse of this pro was written on 
each of them with a greasy substance. |] s they prepared 
were then put in am acid, and at the end of a few hours the counter 
prophecies appeaféd in relief upon all the shells; and on the next 
morning these eggs were conspicuously placed on the maitre-autel 
of all the churches in Lisbon, 

‘** More persuasive 
last eloquent eggs w 
andythe miracle was 
invited the incredulous to sati 

But the wisdom, of yma unable to prevail against our 
destinies, which hastened every moment to their accomplishment, 
and there no longer remained a doubt that Portugal was lost to us 
‘or ever, from the moment that the Duke was informed that an Eng 
lish convoy of 200 sail had arrived at Figuieras, bringing t 
artillery, and ammunition, and was about to be followed by a still 
‘ere powerful reinforcement.” 


Kk 2 


« All of a sudden a new miracle threw all Lisbon into fe 














the discourses in the these 
e hopes which the first eated ; 
\ more publit by placards, which 
themselves of its truth. 
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Happily for mankind, the,yerity of this fact did notdepend 
on miracles ; its best evident as the unrestrained pleasure 
which beamed in every co mance. But Junot, although 
disheartened, was not overwhelmed by this most untoward 
circumstance ; every thing that prudence could suggest, or 
that circumstances would allow of, was effected, when the 
advance of the English upon Viamiero compelled Junot te set 
out to take the command of the French army, consisting of 
about 12,000 infantry and BN cavalry, beingw@ll the dis- 
posable fore e he could collect, and with which, @ wording to 
the words of his proclamaticn, he was “ to drive us into the 
sea. 

The services of the British afmy having been refused by 
the patriots of Gallicia, Lord Wellington, according to his 
instructions, sailed with the troops under his command for 
Portugal, and having ascertained the difficulty of forcing the 
vassage of the Tagus, in the presence of the Russian fleet, 
he determined to disembark them in Mondego Bay, which he 
effected on the Gth of August. On the 8th, two days after, 
he was joined Ay Sir Brent Spencer, with his division, from 
the south of Spain, which raised his little army to about 
14,000 infantry and 200 cavalry, with which, on ‘the 10th of 
August, the day after Loison had left Abrantes, he began 
his ‘adv ance on Lisbon. On his arriving at Leyria, a body of 
6000 Portuguese troops joined, but they could not be pre- 
vailed upon to make a forward movement, unless supplied 
by the British with daily s, which wag then impossible. 
Not discouraged, however, By. the loss offifieservices of so 
considerable a body of men, : ed his march, 
and at Roleia fell, in with the French corps? under General 
Laborde, whic d W. probably deceived by the ex téfisive 
front which the” ‘ult ground they occupied enabled them 
to present, states in his “dispatches, that he had reason to 
believe amounted to about 6000 men, but which our officers, 
from subsequent information, have stated not to have ex- 
ceeded 38000 men. ‘This corps was_posted behind the village, 
on a raigé of heights over which road passes. ‘The 
front of this range commences fro ht of the road, and 
extending far to the le ft, is perfectl Tpitous, a few narrow 
and diffic ult tracks alone ‘communiiting over it. Upon the sum- 
mit of this range the French were formed, looking down upon 
the British in the plain beneath. Lord W. ‘determined to attack 
them; but to avoid the loss which would certainly attend a front 
attack, he directed a body of 3000 men to turn their right, 
while a Portuguese corps of 1,200 men was ordered to pene- 
trate, by a wide movement on their left, into their rear, and 
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the main body of the army was collected in the plains, ready to 
rush up the passes, as soon yaguthe enemy should be shaken 
by these flank movements: b rer the march of the flank- 
ing corps occupied a longer time than was expected, or the 
attack in front was made earlier than was intended, for the 
passes were forced before the danger which threatened the 
rear of the enemy’s position became imminent. ‘The ninth and 
twenty-ninth regiment first formed upon the summit. General 
Laborde made three desperate, but unsuccessful attempts to 
dislodge -: but the other troops coming up, he hastily 
retired on “Borres Védras, being unable, notwithstanding his 
superiority in cavalry, to carry off his artillery. From the 
great strength of the groun@, our logs in killed and wounded 
was near 400 men. Such is our statement of this affair; that 
of General Thiebault is something different. ‘The number of 
combatants * in this affair, on the part of the French, he 
states to have been only 1,900, while he estimates that on 
the part of the British, at between 15 and 18,000. Our 
readers will undoubtedly be surprised to learn, that General 
Laborde fought against all these troops ; but although hopeless 
of success, ‘‘ honour pricked him on,” and in the words of 
our author : 


7 y 

“ Deaf to every other voice, he resolved. that the enemy should 
pay dear for the ground he should be obliged,to yield to him. 
The combat commenced at nine o’clock in the morning, and lasted 
till five in the evening. Seven fimes in this glorious battle General 
Laborde changed.his position, and, seven times the enemy was 
obliged to be atathe expense ofg@enew attack, and every attack 
cost him much ind many mét. The attacks on the defile at 
Roleia, on Za -dos-Carros, on de Casa, on de-Prega, and 
on de Saint Juan, were attended with terrible Jogs to the assailants: 
the first on account of the able manner in wife General Laborde 
profited by the advantages of the ground, aj three others by 
the brilliant charges executed by General Labdrde, and executed 


always with an equal portion of valour, of 2 propos, and of suc- 
cess.” 










Lord Wellington 
Which would have: 
with his right to : 
to cover the landing o 
England; on the 20th, h 
General Anstruther, © wif 


‘not pursue the retreating’, forces, 
. distant fram the sea} *btit moved 
communication with the fleet, and 
expected reinforcements from 
céupied Vimiero, near to which 
4,000 men, disembarked, and 
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* General Thiebault estimates the number of combatants in an 
army at four-fifths of the numerical force present. 
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joined: Lord Wellington, having halted the army at Vimiero 
for one night only, and not expecting to be attacked, had 


we 


disposed it as was most comemient for the troops. Early in 
0 


the morning of the 21st however, large bodies of the French 
were seen in motion, with an evident design of attacking the 
British force. The army was therefore immediately formed 
in Ime of battle ; the right near the sea, but screened from it 
by intervening heights, the centre was posted on the rising 
ground in front of the town, and the left on the hills to the 
eastward. ‘The uttack commenced by the advance of an 
heavy close column against the centre, while néarly at the 
same time an attack was made in considerable force on the 
left. Both these attacks were repulsed, but frem the unusual 
circumstance of our haying two commanders in chief in the 
field on the same day, no other fruits resulted from this victory 
than our inflicting a most severe loss on the enemy, and cap- 
turing many pieces of his artillery. This victory, however, 
appears to have rankled deeply in the bosoms of the French 
generals, and they, are content to charge themselves with the 
most disgraceful negligence, rather than the slightest glory 
should fall upon any of the actions of the British army. The 
despatches of Lord Wellington state, and his account is cor- 
roborated by ail our officers, that the attacks upon the left and 
upon the centre were simultaneous, and the French troops 
therefore brought fairly into contact with no very superior 
force of the British. But according to General Thiebault, 
the attacks on these points were not simultaneous, but suc- 
cessive. The ground over which the French had to pass to 
attack us, had never been ree6nnoitred, andy. 






“ Unfortunately this brigade (which was 6 attack the left of 
the British) met with a ravine which forced it to make a great 
detour; insomuch soy that this attack, which ought to have been 
simultaneous with the attack of our left upon the centre of the 
enemy, was delayed till near an hour after.” 


But such ungenerous deception ought not to deprive our 
officers of their great and just merits. The battle of Vimiero 
was not won by the British, m con wce of any such pal- 
pable errors as General Thiebault worl us to believe, 
but resulted solely from that superior intélligence and bravery, 


which places our army at the head others. The manoeuvres 
of our officers, holding even inferiorGommands, were a complete 










triumph over the whole system of the tactics ef the revolu- 
tionary school, and offer the first examples of troops formed 
in line charging and breaking the heavy close column ; and 
as the same principle was acted upon, with some difference 
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of detail, throughout the war, we shall give what we believe 
to be a more accurate account of the battle, than is to be 
found in General ThiebaultsMwork. The 50th regiment, 
about 900 rank and file, was’formed in line on the rising 
ground in front of Vimiero, supported by three guns, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Robe, when a French column of 5,300 
men, in close order of half battalions, with seven pieces of 
artillery, approached its front. ‘The fire of the British guns 
was very destructive, and shook the advancing forces consi- 
derably, «intil obtaining shelter, from an inequality in the 
ground, they made‘a short pause to close up their ranks, and 
then moved on till the guns could no longer be served. ‘The 
50th regiment had till then remained with ordered arms, when 
Colonel Walker, seeing the little chance of successfully re- 
sisting in line the heavy body approaching, made an attempt, 
with the approbation of General Fane, to turn the flank of 
the column. Leaving the left wing of the regiment in line, 
forming a front nearly equal to that of the advancing force ; 
the right wing was thrown into échellons ef companies of 
about four paces, to the left, and having advanced in that 
order for a short distance, they were commanded to form into 
line on the left company : time however was wanting to com- 
plete this manoeuvre; the rapidity of the enemy’s march had 
brought them almost into contact with the regiment, when 
only two companies of the right wing had formed into line, 
and a very hot, though confused fire had already commenced 
from the flank of the advancing column. An instant deci- 
sion became necessary: the two companies in line bore di- 
rectly on thegmigle of the colamn: Colonel Walker ordered 
a volley and@@harge. The angle was in a moment broken, 
and forced in on the centre; the drivers of three French guns, 
a little advanced in front, alarmed at thé firing in their rear, 
cut their traces, and rushing back on their friends, added to 
the confusion, which, on the three outer companies of the 
50th taking part in the charge, became general, converting 
the column into an ungovernable mob, bearing down the 
officers, and flying without resistance for nearly two miles. 
In criticising general plan of the operations of the 
British army, Getigfal Thiebault, from the pleasure he takes 
in dispraising the movements of Lord Wellington, does not 
appear to be aware th is falling into the most palpable 
contradictions. After this first expulsion of the French from 
Portugal, the superior officers who served in the campaign, 
were commanded to give their thoughts in writing on the best 
mode of recovering that country, and in the project which 
General Thiebault gave in, there is this remarkable passage : 
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“ the army which shall act against Portugal, in order not to 
compromise any thing, ought te meet the army which shall be 
opposed to it in an imposing mass.” This is our author's 
vpinion as a general; but from the following passage, in 
which he speaks of Lord Wellington's conduct in this cam- 
paign, we conclude that he thinks it a duty as a critical his- 
torian, to sacrifice his judgment to the honour of his country. 


* But as for the enemy, instead of profiting by any of the ad- 
vantages of his position, without executing any manceuvre, not 
even those which it was impossible for him not to have appreciated, 
he reduced all his advantages to those resulting from his masses, 
acting in spite of our dissemination, as though we had been 
united,”’ 4 


It is unnecessary to make any remarks on these passages. 
We have looked through the work, in hopes that General 
Thiebault would have contrasted the defensive system which 
subsequently Lord Wellington so successfully adopted for 
Portugal, with that rash system of attack followed by General 
Junot, and which led him, not only to forego all the great ad- 
vantages resulting from his possessing some of the strongest 
military positions in Europe, but even to attack the British 
army when posted on ground of no contemptible strength. 
On this subject, however, our author is silent, and we can 
only gather from his work, that the horrible cruelty and ex- 
actions which the French exercised on a people that had at 
first received them as friends, had created such general dis- 
affection and hatred, that one half of the whole French force, 
which was embarked under the convention, jms employed in 
keeping the country quiet; in short, ‘dee was almost 
equally dangerous to stay in Lisbon as to leave it; that they 
could get no provisions, and that victory or defeat, under these 
circumstances, would shortly have been attended with the 
same results. | 

We have now noticed all those events which have any pro- 
minent interest in this first expedition into Portugal; but we 
find it impossible to rise from the perusal of this book without 
very strong emotions—without a most perfect conviction, that 
those principles of demoralization, 1 ds of which were 
sown in the French revolution, are not yet dead in France. 
We are satisfied that no man of Ben English feelings could 
have been led by the thread of his $tory, to speak of the ex- 
tortions of Bonaparte, and have slurred the question with, 
** We will not stop to enquire into the propriety of exercising 
the #4, of conquest over a people that had received us as 
friends.” That no ingenuous mind, in collecting facts for # 
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articular relation of the events of this period, could have 

omitted all the proclamations for putting down the country, 
and all the rhodomontades for driving the English into the 
sea; that no uncorrupted bosom eould have spoken of the 
murderous incidents which followed these proclamations, in 
terms, suited to great and noble actions, as of triumphs, in 
which it was glorious to have participated. 


“ Des traits d'une grande valeur honorérent cette journée,”’ &c. 

“ Dans ce combat la conduite de nos troupes fut au-dessus 
de tout éloge,”’ &c. 

“ Les plus jeunes militaires ont merité le titre de vieux 
soldats,’’ &c. 

“ Telle fut scette affaire, dans laquelle les soldats et les chefs 
rivalistrent de bravoure et d’ardeur,”’ &c. 


Yet such is the language, and such the feelings of General 
Thiebault. Perhaps, however, Genera! Thiebault may have 
considered the cause of virtue best served by s «ch disinge- 
nuousness; he may have thought that censure would only 
have rendered enormity more prominent, and the documents 
which he has omitted, have rendered indispensable the neces- 
sity of detailing the horrible transactions which they coun- 
tenanced; a blush may have risen on his cheek, and stopped 
his pen. If such have been his feelings, we may perhaps 
excuse him. ° 

Our previous remarks will shew that we do not estimate 
the candour, or the critical judgment of General Thichault 
very highly. We are happy, however, to give a welcome to 
the work, asy@me of “ those recorded honours” which will 
unfadingly gafhi@r round the name of Wellington. Its praise 
is indirect, but it is unequivocal; and we rejoice that the 
author has escaped that death which was supposed to have 
befallen him at the battle of Vimiero, and lived to pay this 
unwilling tribute to his great conqueror. 








ART. ITT. Narre of an Expedition to explore the River 
Zaire, usually called the Congo, in South Africa, in 
116, under the Direéffon of Captain J. K. Tuckey, R.N. 
To which is added, the Journal of Professor Smith, some 





General Observations on the Country and its Inhabitants, 
and an Appendix, rea rw | the Natural History of that 
Part of the Kingdom of Co 


ngo through which the Zaire 
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flows. Published by Permission of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. Ato. pp. 498. 21.2s. Murray. 
1818. 


THE character of Africa as a country, and that of its in- 
habitants as a people, seem to present difliculties, only not 
invincible, to civil and moral improvement. Distinct as its 
various tribes are, separated from each other by trackless 
wilds of sand, bred up in wandering, ferocious, and preda- 
tory habits, having no religion at all, or a religion directly 
opposed to Christianity, or a Christianity debased by the 
absurdities and vices of paganism; acc ustomed to domestic 
slavery, or to slave traffic with foreign airy at all these 
most powerlully combine against the prospect, if not the hope 
of national amelioration. Portuguese, French, English, 
Dutch, and others, have at different times, and with different 
views, sent missions to that ill-fated continent; but what is 
the result? It is true, that the slave trade has very mainly 
tended to prejudice and fortify the maritime natives against 
European intercourse; but this, lamentable though it be, is 
not the only bar to the efforts that have been made by liberal 
and undaunted philanthropy. The physical defects, which 
we have hinted at, would fully account for the frequent and 
melancholy iailures of African adventure. Where indeed the 
difficulties are so numerous, and so formidable, the greater, 
certainly, the merit of overcoming them, however incom- 
pletely. If it be an idle hope to look for an early conversion 
of the natives to civilization and Christianity, at all events 
explore their country, become acquainted with their polity 
and mode of life, teach them gradually —— wants and 
European decencies; establish missions ng them, and 
let the Missionary endeavour to make the savage a man, 
before he thinks of making him a Christian, and there may 
be some feeble, though contingent, and at best distant chance 
of the moral and mental exaltation of Africa. 

But without a knowledge of African geography, it is quite 
useless to look for any extensive cr permanent improvement 
in the condition of its people. me iyerinemn of the pleasure 
of satisfying doubt so painful to the enquiring mind, of dis- 
covering that before unknown, and establishing that hitherto 
imperfectly or erroneously revealed, we see man in his rude 
and primeval character, we improvesour knowledge of natural 
history, while the adventures and perils of the traveller bring 
into exercise the best sympathies and interests of humanity. 
We are not among those who consider science as only or ab- 
stractedly of moment to the “ gifted few,” and not rather as 
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intended to increase and purify the sum of human happiness. 
There is a strict and mutual connexion between knowledge 
and virtue; and while we enlarge and ennoble the capacities 
of the one, we never fail to cultivate the graces of the other. 

From the first ara of geography, the Nile and the Niger 
have formed the leading objects of curiosity. Though Strabo 
does not enter much upon the subject, considering it rather 
beyond the reach of human discovery, yet both Herodotus 
and Pliny were of opinion that the Nile and Niger were the 
same river. Mela, however, though of the same way of 
thinking, has this remarkable passage: ‘‘ While all others 
(rivers) direct their course towards the Ocean, this one (the 
river Nuchul) flows towards the east, and ends no one 
knows where.” Ptolemy was the first in rejecting the iden- 
tity of the Nile and the Niger. He is, however, very con- 
fused as to the course of the latter. ‘The Arabians, again, 
refer the Nile and Niger to the same origin, but seem to 
think that they afterwards divide, the one stream flowing 
northward, and the other westward. During the 16th cen- 
tury, Leo Africanus, and the Portuguese settlers on the 
western coast, were chiefly relied upon in this intricate and 
interesting question. Leo gives the Niger a western circuit, 
but does not derive it from the Nile. The Missionaries 
concur in the western bent of the river. Leo however con- 
fesses that at Tombuctoo he heard that the Niger flowed 
eastward. Delisle and D’Anville, about the beginning of the 
18th century, greatly improved upon these imperfect notices. 
They both separate the Niger and Senegal, before erro- 
neously unitedy and give a correct theory of their course. 
They y unite into a most grievous error, as they made 
both the Niger and Senegal issue from the lake Dibbie, the 
one flowing eastward and the other westward. 

Such was the state of knowledge till the journey of Mungo 
. It is not indeed in our power to eulogise in due terms 

e distinguished merit of the African Association. Its plan 
_is simple and noble, perfectly unaccompanied and undebased 
by the open rapacity, or specious knavery which have so often 
Stained our intercourse with Africa. Guided by disinterested 
philanthropy, and the purest love of science, they have tem- 
pered zeal with prudence, and shewn how well they under- 
Stand the interests of their laudable ambition, by selecting 
such men as Ledyard, Eucas, and Houghton, for their mis- 
sionaries. On Mungo Park’s name and services it is quite 
needless to dwell; they are known and appreciated through- 
out the civilized world. We have indeed to regret, that the 
only painful feeling that shadows the memory of his renown 
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is the circumstance of his untimely and unknown fate. The 
scene of his glory, we fear, has been his grave. But while 
his bones shall whiten on the sands of Atrica, the name of 
Park shall excite the emulation of many a future adventurer, 
and go down to posterity among the immortal and brightest 
records of enterprising virtue. 

This eminent traveller finally and satisfactorily ascertained 
that the Niger is altogether ‘distinct from any of the rivers 
which fall into the Atlantic, and that several hundred miles 
of the course, hitherto assigned to the Senegal, alone belong 
to the Niger. Park traced the stream of the Niger about 
800 miles from its sourc e, and concurrent te stimony, ancient 
and modern, has established its continuation about 1,000 
miles further, to the end of Wangara. Major Rennell ap- 
pears to think, that Wangara is the Delta of the Niger, whose 
waters, branching out into lakes, evaporate by inundation 
and the heat of the sun. M. Reiclard has advanced another 
hypothesis. He denies the impossibility of evaporation on 
such large bodies of water, and hazards the conjecture, that 
the Niger flows south-west, and pours itself’ into the gulf of 
Benin. His theory is not void of plausibility; but wanting 
evidence, he does not seem to have made many converts to 
his opinion. 

The next, and at present the most popular hypothesis, the 
identity of the Niger and the Zaire, originated with Mr. 
Maxwell, and being communicated to Mr. Park, met with 
his decided and ze alous concurrence; and he persevered in 
this opinion in the very last letters which he wrote home, 
wherein he confidently hopes to reach Englang by the way of 
Congo, and thence to the West Indies. 'To)Lord}Camden 
he says, that he was ‘‘ more and more inclined to think that 
the Niger can end no where but in the sea. 

To ascertain, however, this great geographical question, 
two expeditions were sent out from this country: the one to 
pursue the downward stream of the Niger, following the 
route of Park; and the other to proceed to the mouth of the 
Zaire, and follow up its course. 

The result ‘of this last project forms the subject of the 
volume before us. In addition to Captain Tuckey’s Journal, 
the book is enriched by a very able “ Introduction,” and 
some admirable ‘‘ General Observations,” by the editor, of 
which we shall chiefly avail ourselves in what we have further 
to say upon t subject. 

The probaMlity of the identity of the Niger and Zaire is 
much strengthened, not merely because the termination of 
the one, and the source of the other, are unknown, but also 
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from the magnitude and general character of the Zaire. All 
accounts agree as to the size and velocity of this river: the 
strong current at its mouth, the effect of that current to a 
very considerable distance from the shore, its floating islands 
carried down by the stream into the sea, have been cor~ 
roborated by testimony, varied indeed, but tolerably uni- 
form as to facts. ‘Though not to be compared with the 
rivers in the New World, the Zaire is unquestionably the 
largest river in Africa. If it be true, that the Zaire at its 
lowest rate discharges into the sea two million cubic feet in 
a second of time, the Nile, Indus, and Ganges are but com- 
parative rivulets. Its magnitude, therefore, favours the 
hypothesis of its identity with the Niger. That identity 
indeed has been disputed, upon the three following grounds, 
and which objections we find stated in the Appendix to Park’s 
last Travels. The editor of the present work has again 
brought them forward, and answered them. We shall en- 
deavour to compress the whole argument as shortly as we can. 
The objections are these :—Lst. The obstruction of the Kong 
Mountains, which, with the Gibbel Komri, are supposed to 
extend across the continent.—2d. The great length of the 
supposed course.—3d. The absence of all traces of the 
Mahommedan doctrines, and of the Arabic language on the 
coast where the Zaire empties itself into the sea. As to the 
first: 'The chain of these mountains has not been ascertained. 
Park saw the Kong Mountains to the southward of his route, 
and not far from the sea; and if Bruce visited the Mountains 
of the moon, they cannot be further removed from the eastern, 
than those of the Kong are from the western coast. But 
that they are united, and stretch across the continent, all 
evidence contravenes; but even admitting the existence of 
such a range, do we not know that the Himmalaya, the lof- 
tiest range in the world, kas not been able to oppose a bar- 
rier to the southern streams of Barbary? The rocky moun- 
tains of America, also, have opened a gate for the passage 
of the Missouri; while the Delaware, the Susquhanna, and 
Potomac, have forced their way through the Alleghany range. 
But it is, secondly, objected, that 4,000 miles of course sup- 
poses a greater elevation from the sea than what the Niger 
would seem to admit, especially as Park passed no moun- 
tains of any height to get at the Niger; but by comparing 
the assumed fall of the Niger with the known descent of the 
Ganges and the Amazons, this objection would’$eem to vanish. 
The velocity of a river, moreover, does not depend so much 
upon the declivity of its bed, as the mass and current of tri- 
butary streams. Now all the accounts we have had of the 
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Niger prove how much it must be influenced by tropical 
rains, and thereby must receive a perpetual supply of water. 
it will perhaps be a sufficient answer to the third objection to 
observe, that as far as our present knowledge extends, the 
Niger, in Northern Africa, formed the boundary of Maho- 
metan invasion. But it is not improbable, that Arab priests 
or traders may have penetrated into Southern Africa. O 
the eastern coast they had at one time powerful settlements, 
and Arabic words occur in all: the languages of the Negroes, 
even on the western coast. , 
Fo solve this interesting mystery, and to meet the difficul- 
ties of its attempt, every precaution and every assistance 
seem to lrave been thought of by the directors of the Congo 
Expedition. ‘The officers and crews were all volunteers, men 
of svience were engaged, fit vessels were provided, very full 
instructions were supplied ; yet never was there an expedition 


more mortal and disastrous in its issue. Captain ‘Tuckey, 


Lieutenant Hawkey, Mr. Eyre, Purser, and ten of the 
Congo’s crew, (the principal ship so named), Professor 
Smith, Botanist, Mr. Cranch, Collector of Objects of Na- 
tural History, Mr. Tudor, Comparative Anatomist, Mr. 
Galway, a volunteer, in all eighteen persons, died in less 
than the three months which they remained in the river, or 
within a few days of quitting it. Fourteen of the above, 
were a part of thirty who set out on the land journey beyond 
the Cataracts; the other four were taken ill on board the 
Congo; two died on the passage out, and one at the hospital 
at Bahia, making the total number of deaths amount to 
twenty-one. It appears, from the report of Mr. Merrow, 
that the greater nuffber were carried off by a most violent 
fever of the remittent type, though some appeared to have 
no other ailment than that caused by fatigue and exhaus- 
tion. This great mortality is the more extraordinary, as it 
seems that nothing could be finer than the climate, the ther- 
mometer never descending lower than 60° of Fahrenheit 
during the night, and seldom exceeding 76° in the day-tiine. 
The atmosphere was remarkably dry; scarcely a shower fell 
during the whole journey; and the sun for three or four days 
was not even sufliciently clear to get an observation, But 
Mr. M‘Kerrow confesses, that too much liberty was allowed 
to the men, who ran about from one village to another, lyi 

during the night in huts, or the open air, and exposing thtem- 
selves to the i e of pernicious, though insensible dews. 
Though spirituous liquors were not to be obtained, excesses of 
another kind were freely indulged in, the native blacks being al- 
Ways ready to give up their sisters, daughters, or even their 
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wives, for the hope only of getting in return a small quantity 
of spirits. Perhaps the river-water, mixed as it is with the 
perpetual decomposition of animal and. vegetable substances, 
may have had its baneful effects. : 

At the close of the ‘“‘ Introduction,” the editor has ‘fur- 
nished some interesting memoirs of the officers who fell vic- 
tims in the too eager pursuit of science. ‘To these succeed 
Captain Tuckey’s Journal ; General Observations, containing 
a concise view of the country along the line of the Zaire, its 
natural history, and inhabitants, collected from the preceding 
narratives, and from the observations of the naturalists and 
officers employed in the expedition, together with an Appen- 
dix, comprehending—1, A Vocabulary of the Malemba and 
Embomma languages.—2. Observations on the Genus: 
Ocythoc of Rafinesque, with a description of a new species. 
By William Elford Leachy M. D. F. R.S.—3. The distin- 
guishing characters between the ova of the Sepia, and those 
of the _ anit Testacea, that live in water, explained. By 
Sir Everard Home, Bart. V. P. R.S.—4. A General No- 
tice of the Animals taken by Mr. John Cranch during the 
capeaitons ye Observations, Systematical and Geographi- 
cal, on Professor Christian Smith’s Collection of Plants, from 
the vicinity of the River Congo. By Robert Brown, F.R.S. 
—6. Geological Remarks on the Specimens of Rocks pre- 
sented to the British Museum. By Charles me Esq. 
F. R. S.—Hydrographical Remarks, from the Islan 
Thomas to the mouth of the Zaire. 

We shall endeavour to present the result of all this infor- 
mation, amd then proceed to lay before our readers some 
extracts from Captain Tuckey’s Narrativ® 

It appears then, that the Zaire falls short in some respects 
of the magnificent character given to the lower part of its 
course; though in others it has been much under-rated. Its: 
great velocity, constant floods, and its effectual resistance of 
the tide, are exaggerations ; still its depth, at the junction 
with the sea, was found to exceed the highest previous esti- 
mate, and even its current was so strong as to prevent the 
entrance of the ships for five days. ‘The distance at which 
the narrows commence, is about 140 English miles from the 
mouth of the river at Point Padron, and they continue as 
far as Inga, or forty miles nearly, the width of the river being 
generally not more than from to 500 yards throughowt 
that extent, and in most parts bristled with roc Its banks 
the whole way are precipitous, and composed entirely of masses 
of slate, which in several places run in ledges from one — 
bank to the other, — rapids or cataracts, called by the 
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natives, Yellala. The Zaire, beyond the mountainous ranges, 
was found to expand again to the width of two, three, or 
even more than four miles, and to flow with a current of two 
or three miles an hour. It is stated that 100 miles beyond 
Inga, or 280 miles from Cape Padron, the river had a ms- 
jestic appearance, that the scenery was beautiful, and not 
inferior to any on the banks of the ‘Thames. The natives of 


’ this part of the country all agreed in saying that they knew of 


no impediment to the continued havigation of the river up- 
wards, and that there was only a single ledge of rocks, form- 
ing a kind of cataract, over which however canoes were able 
to pass. Like all other tropical rivers, the “aire has its 
periodical floods. Its rise, however, in September, the dry 
seasony affords a solid argument for its northern vrigin, or 
at least that one branch of the river must descend from the 
north of the Equator. In a private letter written by Captain 
Tuckey, from Yellala: he says, . | 


“ Combining my observation with the information < have been 
able to collect from the natives, vague’and trifling as it is, I can- 
not help thinking, that the Zaire will be found to issue from some 
large lake, or chain of Jakes, considerably to the northward of the 
line.” 


He lamented, it seems, on his death-bed, that his life had. 
not been prolonged to enable him to put in order his remarks 
in tracing upwards this extraordinary river. No other sup- 
position, indeed, than that of its northern origin, will ex- 

lain the fact of the Zaire’s rise in the dry season; and if its 
identity with the Niger, or which amounts to the same thing, 
its communication with Wangara, should be yet disputed, 
Captain Tuckey’s “ hypothesis” will still retain its proba- 
bility. Again, there is no large lake in the world without 
an outlet whose waters are not saline. The Caspian, Aral, 
and Dead Sea, are salt. Now we have no intimation by any of 
the Arabian writers of salt being procured in the ground or 
soil of the Wangara banks; on the contrary, it is known that 
the main trade of Tombuctoo is that of obtaining salt ftom 
the northern desert. On the assumption then of Wanogara 
discharging its overflowing waters, and that the most proba- - 
ble direction of the channel is southward; and as the north- 
ward origin of the Zaire is par probable, their identit 


would ap Trang — elle igen G0 ly if the accountt 
Hamet. vial to assenab, as given by Riley, Sais ae- 
pended upon, for in this case a very few degrees only are 


wanting to bring the two streams together. 
If any further exploration of the Zaire upwards, says the 
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editor, should be undertaken, Captain Tuckey has shewn 
that no naval equipment is needed. All that ap neces- 
sary is the peree at the Cape De Verde Islands a dozen or 
twenty asses or mules, which may be conveyed up the river 
as far as Embomma, thence by land to Condo Yanga, the spot 
selected by Captain ‘Tuckey for embarking on the river. Half 

i@ dozen canoes might be converted into three double-boats ; 
in these they might proceed where the river was navigable, 
and by land, with the assistance of the asses and mules, where 
interruption occurred, 

But we must hasten to give some account of the country of 
Congo. This country is partitioned out into a multitude of 
petty states, or Cheenvoships, held as a kind of fiefs under 
some real or imaginary personage, living in the interior, 
nobody knows exactly where. Captain Tuckey could only 
learn that Blendy N’Cango, paramount sovereign, resides at 
a banza named Caggo, six days journey into the interior from 
the Tall ‘Trees, ere, by the account of the negroes, the 
Portuguese had an establishment, and where there were sol- 
diers and white women; which place is, no doubt, the St. 
Salvador of the Portuguese. The expedition passed the 
territories of six of these petty kings. ‘The clusters of moun- 
tains on the banks of the river are without any vegetation, 
excepting only a few coarse grasses, and the lower hills have 
bat a few trees, such as the adansonia, mimosa, bombax, 
ficus, and palms of two or three species. The level alluvial 
lands, which extend from the river's mouth to Embomma, 
are clothed with exuberant vegetation, and present to the 
eye ove continued forest of tall and majgstic trees. Nume- 
rous fruitful islands are also found along the river. In the 
narrow ravines, between the steep mountains of slate, the vil- 
lages of the natives are situated, amidst clumps of the wine- 
palm, and small patches of cultivated ground. On the sum- 
mit of the hills there is suflicient soil for common cultivation. 
The country greatly improves beyond the narrows of the 
river; the banks are no longer Moky and barren, but many 
»romontories of marble jut into the stream, with fertile vales 

tween them, and the river itself stretches out into broad 
sheets, like so many mountain lakes. Vegetation was more 
general, and rills of clear water trickled down the sides of 
the hijls. The alimentary plants gre various, and for. the 
most .yaluable of them the nativesare indebtedito the Por- 
tuguese. The staple products are manioc, yams, maize, 
sweet potatoe, pumpkins, millet, and calavanses; with cab- 
bages, spinach, pepper, ape the sugar-cane, and to- 
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bacco, Of fruits, they have the plaintain, papaw, oranges, 
limes, and pine-apples; the latter was found by Captain 
Tuckey, near the end of his journey, and must have been 
carried thither by the natives. The only beverage used by 
the natives is the juice of the paln-tree. .They have goats, 
hogs, fowls, ducks, and pigeonsgga few sheep, spotted with 
hair, instead of wool. The county produces also apr 
leopards, lions, buffaloes, monkeys, and antelopes, wild 
hogs, hares, porcupines, guinea fowl, red-legged partridges, 
and wild pigeons. ‘They are free from nexious insects, ex- 
cept bugs and fleas in the huts, and black ants. There is 
a great abundance of bees. The most common fish are 
bream, mullet, and cat-fish, and a species of sparus, of 
ercellent Mlayour. Most of the fishermen have no other 
ubode than the shelter of the woods, or the caverns of the 
rocks. Women fish with scoop-nets, made from the tibres 
of plants, or a kind of wild cotton. In sme places the fish 
were caught in pots, in others by means poisonous plant. 
The Zaire swarms with the hippopotamus and erocodile, 
particularly above the narrows. The negroes of Congo are 
exceedingly foul feeders: they broil fowls with their feathers 
on, and pieces of goat with the skin and hair, which they 
devour when scarcely warm, tearing the flesh with their 
teeth. There does not however appear to be the slightest 
proof, that they are ever guilty of eating human flesh. None 
of the villages seen by Captain Tuckey’s party contained 
more than 100 buts, and from 500 to 600 inhabitants. The 
Cheenoo of Inga, it appears, could command about 200 
tighting men, 100 of whom he can arm with muskets, and 
with this forcé considers himself the terror of his enemies. 
‘Their huts are made of upright posts, matted together from 
ureedy grass. Their household utensils are few and simple. 
Baskets made of the fibres of the palm-tree, bowls and bet- 
tles of gourds, or of the shell of the adansonia, earthern 
pots, and wooden spoons, form their furviture, with a mat 
of grass, thrown on a platy of palm-leaves, for their bed. 
The common people have no other dress than a piece of Jeaf 
or native matting, tied round the loins: they wear caps 
made of the same grass-matting, whose surface is figured 
with some skill, and so close as to hold water. Rings of 
brass or iron are welded on the arms and ankles, with strings 
of beads round their negks and legs. Their cancesige hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of the bombax or cotton tree or ficus. 
‘They are pushed forward with lon paddles, the men standing 
upright; they have no idea of sails. A rude hoe is the only. 
unplementot husbandry, with which they merely scratch the 
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surface of the ground, and from the fineness of the climate, 
raise good Crops. They never lay up a stock against con- 
tingencies, though they have a most minute tenacity about 
property; a pig or even a fowl has some times three or four 
owners. 

The scantiness of the am completely contradicts the 
aécounts of the Catholic Missionaries,. who speak of such 
hosts of men, as are not to be met with in the most populous 
parts of Europe. Independently of the fictitious paramount 
sovereign of Congo, a tribe consists of, 1. The Cheenoo, 
whose title is hereditary in the female line. A Cheenoo’s 
daughter has the privilege of chusing her husband, who has 
no right to refuse, though sometimes tempted to get rid of 
her by poison. 2. The members of the Cheenoo’s family, who 
are his councellors, and by whose advice he is governed in all 
matters of importance. 3. The Mafovks, or the collectors of 
revenues, chiefly ng from trade. ‘These people generally 
have made their foftunes by being interpreters in the slave- 
trade, when they purchase the rank of Mafook, and from that 
moment are said to be dumb. 4. The Foomos are the yeo- 
manry of the country, who have some little property of their 
own: §. Labourers and Coolies, who have no property, and 
though not actaal slaves, are much at the disposal of the 
Cheenoo or chief. 6. Domestic slaves. ‘These are not nu- 
mefous, and are not transferable property. Saleable slaves 
are those hapless wretches taken in war, or kidnapped, or 
such as have had the sentence of death commuted into that of 
foreign slavery. ’ 

The banks of the Zaire, it seems, are not the partof Africa 
where the slave trade is at present carried on with the greatest 
activity, though there were three Portuguese schooners and 
four pmnaces at Embomma, on the arrival of the expedition. 
The chiefs and their Mafooks were all prepared to trade on 
the appearance of Captain Tuckey’s ships, and were much 
puzzled and disappointed in finding that such was not their 
object. When the Mafook first on board, he was dis- 
tinctly told that the object was neither trade nor war: ‘* What 
an come for,” he replied, ‘ only to take walk and make 
wok ?” 

The African black is quite free from that quick, vengeful, 
and feregjous temper, which distinggishes the natives of the 
Pacifiegfid South Sea Islands, o New Guitiea. Indo- 
lence is indeed his bane; and until that be conquered, his 
condition, national or individual, will and must remain the 
same. ‘The shoals of Catholic Missionaries poured into 
Congo, in the 16th and 17th centuries, have not advanced the 
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natives one step in civilization. Some slight aud ludicrous 
mixture of Catholicism and Paganism, discoverable along 
the coast, is the only trace to be found. Indeed these ano- 
malous Christians are represented to be the very worst of all 
the tribes, filthy in the extreme, and ovetrun with vermin. 
One of them was a priest, whdiped been ordained by the 
monks of Loando; he could just write his name, and that of 
St. Antonio ;—had his rosary, relies, and crosses. mixed with 
his domestic fetiches, and boasted of having no fewer than five 
wives. "The Cheenoo, down to the Coolie, offered their wives 
and daughters for hire, to all and an= of the crew ot the expe- 
dition, who again, whether lent by their tyrants or from their 
own accord, seem to regard only the wages of their prostitu- 
tion. Such licentious conduct is not sanctioned among them- 
selves, nor is it to he found higher up the river. ‘These are the 
;nerals which European slave-dealers entail upon the countries 
they visit! The women perform all the gery, both in the 
house and in the field, while the men bask @® the sun in the day, 
and consume half the night in dancing. ‘They have songs on 
hunting, war, love, and palm wine; and are represented as a 
lively, good-humoured race of people, hospitable, though in- 
dined to trick and cunning, yet upon the whole tolerably 
honest. They are, however, very superstitions: every man 
has his fetiche, from the Portuguese fetica to charm. No- 
thing is too vile in nature for a negro’s fetiche: the hOrn, 
er hoof, or bones of beasts ; the feathers, beaks, claws, and 
skulls of birds; skins of snakes, shells and fins of fishes, bits 
of old copper or iron, or oftén a fhixture of the whole, strung 
together, form this potent and reyered charm. [1 is a pro- 
tection und a deliverer from all and every evil, real or ima- 
gimed: prayers are addressed tu it, and a kind of priest is 
consulted upon the choice, whe seems to turn the credulity 
of his ignorant devotees to a tolerably good account. Be- 
sides individual, there are public fetiches. "The Taddi Enzazzi, 
er lightening-stoue, and the fetivhe reck, the residence of 
Seembi, the spirit presi ver the river, are held in venera- 
tion. They have es o some feétiche figures, cluinsily plaistered 
or staceoed on rocks. They entertain some vague notion 
of a future paradise, where they shall all be happy; aud also 
of a good and an evil principle, the one they call 
M‘Poonga, aud the other Caddee M‘Peemba; but,they ve 
— —— their tantial fetiches much than 
either of these imagin rsona They shew t re- 
spect for their dead: he cove dead body oF their 
friends with many folds of clothing, according to the wealth-ef 
the deceased. They deposit the corpse thus wrapped up ia 
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a hut, till from continued involution of bandages it be- 

comes too large for the hut; whew it is buried in a very dee 

grave. They lament their loss at, stated’ times of the i be 

and plant: flowers and shrths round the grave. ‘The only 

capital crimes are stated to be those of poisoning and adul- 

tery. Murder and theft Fanos by retaliation and res- 
d 






titution, or selling the al into slavery, ‘The Gangam 
and his Kissey are the jury who find the bill, but the 
accused unde:goes a trral of ordeal before the elders of the 
community, Tie i is made to chew a poisonous bark, if guilty 
he keeps it on his stomach, and it kills him; if innocent, he 
throws it up again, and is acquitted. ‘The natives, ip general, 
appear healthy: their chief diseases are cutaneous, few being 
free from itch and se rophula, and occasionally leprosy and 
elephantiasis : they are also subject to fevers and fluxes, and 
indolent tumors. Their only medicines are infusions or de- 
coctions of nativeyplants. ‘he Gangam Kissey is, however, 
mostly resorted when the Gangam, who acts as priest, 
public accuser, a eso ‘sician, declares the case desperate, he 
gives the patient over. to Zamba M’ Poonga. Though so 

many were baptized by the Catholic Missions, none can read 
or write, except in the instance before mentioned ; nor have 

any means of registering time and events, except by 
the moon, and that only for a few years. ‘The ‘lan age of 
Congo differs materially from that of Northern Africa; bat 
there seems an aflinity between it and the language on the 
western coast of Southern Africa. 






“ The only game we have seen them play,” says Captain 
Tuckey, “ was a kind of drafts named looela, the plenty of 
which are a flat stone, 18 inches square, with 16 cavities grooved in 
it, and a small stone in each cavity.” 

We could most profitably and willingly have given an 
analysis of the more detailed scientific information, contained 
in the different and interestir ndices to this volume ; 
but as our account has already ressed the space we are 
necessitated to allow to trav e shall refer the curious 
reader to the volume itself, ‘proceed to furnish some 


extracts that have won our attention, on the perusal of Cap-. 
tain Euckey’s immediate journal. 


© On the 30th of June we an 
point, on the morning of the 
the of Malemba, Dy several other negro gen- 
tlemen; one of whom oat in a canoe, to announce 
the great man: having, however, ee 
us know that he was @ gentleman, and bis name wasPom Liver 


wee 














in the evening off Malemba 
surprized by a@’visit from 
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pool. The Mafook, finding we did not want slaves, offered to sup. 
ly us with fresh provisions. I accepted his offer of sending his 
aot on shore for that purpose, he himself desiring to remain on 
board for the night with eight of his officers, doubtless in the ex. 
pectation of having a glorious dose of brandy, which, in fact, they 
swilled until they could no longer stand. The dresses of these 
gentry were a singular medley of gBuropean and native costume ; 
the Mafook had on a red super th waistcoat ; his secretary 
an English general’s uniform coat’ on his otherwise naked body ; 
a third a red cloak, edged with gold lace, like a parish beadle, &c. 
The general neck ornament was circles or rings of the elephant's 
tail, called by them morfil, and which seemed to be multiplied in 
proportion to the puppyism of the wearer, the graver or middle- 
aged men having but one or two, while some of the young ones 
had so many that they could with difficulty move the head, and re- 
minded us of our Bond-street bloods with their chins hid in an 
enormous crayat.” P. G61. . 





Perhaps the following description of another Mafook is still 
more ridiculously amusing. £ 


“In the forenoon, while waiting for the sea breeze, the Mafoek 
of Shark Point came on board with half a dozen of his myrmidons, 
and though the most ragged dirty looking wretch that can be well 
conceived, he expected as much respect as a prineé; firstegom- 
plaining, that the side ropes were not proper for a person ‘OF his 
quality (they were only covered with a canvass) ; then insisting on 
a chair and cushion on the quarter-deck ; with the latter of which 
being unable to cemply, he was satisfied with spreading an ensign 
over the former. Seating himself at the taffarel, he certainly made 
a very grotesque appearance, having a most tattered pelisse of red 
velvet, a with gold lace on his naked carcase, a green silk 
umbrella Freed over his head, though the sun was completely ob- 
scured, and his stick of office headed with silver in the other hand. 
It being our breakfast hour, he notified his desire to be asked into 
the cabin to partake of our meal ; but he smélt so offensively, and 
was Moreover so covered with a cutaneous disorder, that my polite- 
ness gave way to my stomach, and be was obliged, though with 
great sulkiness, to contentyhimself on deck. To bring him into 
good humour, I however a him with one swivel, and gave him 
a plentiful allowance of bran@y. He seemed indeed to have no 
other object in coming on board than to get a few glasses of this 
liquor, which he relished so well that he staid on board alk night, 
and the five following days,”’ P. 75. —_ + 


The fatives seem to baiimo need of instruction from Euro- 
peans in making a in. of 


“* Some canoes brought on board a few pigs, goats, &c. for-sale, 
but the prices they asked were so exorbitant, that for fear of 
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spoiling the market up the river by their reports of our a I 
confined myself to the pane of a few fowls and eggs. The 
value they set on our different articles for barter, was by no means 
in the proportion of their respectivesEnglish prices. For an empt 

bottle, a looking-glass, or knife, invoieed at Sd. we got a full- 
grown fowl, while for a bunch of beads that cost 2s, 10d. they 


offered but two: and for li goat they wanted four fathoms of 
blue baft. The method alos a bargain and giving a receipt, 

king a blade of grass, or a leaf be- 
tween them, and until this ceremony is performed, no bargain is 
legally concluded, though the parties may have possession of each 
other's goods. This we only learned by experience, for having 
bought, and, as we thought, paid for a couple of fowls, they were 
immediately slaughtered for dinner, but the owner, taking ad- 
vantage of the omission of the ceremony, pretended that he had 
not concluded the bargain, but insisted on another glass, which we 
were ebliged to give him, but profited by the lesson.” P. 81. 






Uninteresting and toilsome as the voyage up the river 
proved to be, thege was, occasionally, some scenery to change 
and enliven the #ameness and difficulties of the journey. 


‘* This evening's sail along the banks was particularly agreeable, 
the me mangroves overhanging the boat, and a variety of palm- 
rating in the breeze ; immense flocks of parrots alone broke 


$ vi 
the silence of the woods with their chattering towards sun-set.’’ 
. 9). 


®in South Africa there are no monuments of antiquity to 
repay the traveller’s search, no focal history, and little tradi- 
tion to supply its want. Vaillant has forsooth attempted, with 
the gay pliancy of a French fancy, to give to ti travels at 






the Cape some portion of romance, but the sufid@ued temper 
and sterner accuracy of Barrow have presented us only with 
some rude figures found on the walls of a cave near the fron- 
tiers of the colémy, as at al! indicating any knowledge what- 
ever of sculpture or drawing on the part of the natives) We 
are therefore proportionably » when we meet with any 
thing that seems to indicate esign and ingenuity, amidst the 
natives of this portion of Afri@., In addition to the figures 
found upon the face of the fe rock, (of which a print and 
key are given in the volume.) 


Pe On the very suromit of one of the M‘Ganza cheela hills, named 
Fingal 


’s Shield, in the chart of Maxwell, there is a very singular 
pyramidal stone, which has all of an artificial build- 
ingyiresembling a watch-tower @8 t-house, but is a natural 
rock of loose granite, with another perched upon it. It is called 
by the natives, Taddi Enzazzi, or the lightening-stone, and is held 
as an object of great veneration.” P. 97. 
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If this be the work of art, considerable contrivance must 
have been employed to raise to such an eminence such a mass 
of stone, and to fashion it to its present appearance. The 
construction of their guitér, which (with a dram) is their 
only music, seems to indicate also some portion of mechanical 


skill, 


“« The body (of the guitar) is oo much lighter than deal ; 
the bridge, and the eleven bars whic supports, are of iron, they 
are confined by a strip of bamboo fixed to the body or frame by 


strings of leather; and they rest also on a piece of skin. The 
tones are soft, and by no means unpleasing.” P, 123. 






Captain Tuckey took home to Congo a black man named 
Simmons, sent by his father, ‘* a prince of the blood,” when 
about ten years old, with an English captain to be educated, 
or “ to learn to make book,” in England. His conscientious 
guardian, nevertheless, sold him at St. Kitt’s, whence he con, 
trived to escape to England. Captain Tuckey received him , 
at Deptford, from Sir H. Pophams flag-éfiip. Simmons was 
accurdnlite returned to his friends at the village of Lombee. 


“ Mr. Simmons,’’ says Captain Tuckey, “ this forenoon paid us 
a visit, in so complete a metamorphosis, that we could with dif- 
ficulty recognize our late cook’s mate; his father -having dr 
him out in a silk ooat, embroidered with silver, which seeme 
its cut to have adorned the person of a stage fop in the days of Sir 
Roger De Coverly ; this piece of finery was worn over his 4 
dirty banyan and trowsers ; on his head a black glazed hat with an 
enormous grenadier feather, and a silk sash which I had given him, 
suspending a ship's cutlass, finished his costume. Te was brought 
to the boat two slaves in a hammock, an umbrella held over his 


head, prec@tied by his futher and family, and followed by a rabble 
escort of 20 muskets.’’ P. 9). 





We were much entertained with the ffowing ludicrous 
descr#ption of a visit to the Cheenoo of Noki. 


** We were led a two hours’ most fatiguing march before we 
reached the banza; sometimes scrambling up the sides of almost 
endicular hills, and over feat masses of quartz and schistus, 

At length we reached the banza. In a few minuges I was ushered 


into the presence of the Cheenoo, whom we found seated with two 
other Cheenoos. The seats and ground were covered viding 
and leopards’ skins, the treading en which, by a subject of | 
highest rapk, is a crime pugighed with slavery; and the care with 
which they stepped clear affhem in passing to and fro, einced 
that they never lost sight o penalty. The Cheenoo, besides 


his red cloak, laced, on his head an enormous high-cap of 
beron’s feathers. The assembly was composed of about 50-per- 
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eons, squatted on the sand. The palaver being over, the keg of 
brandy I had brought was opened, and a greater scramble than 
even before took place for a sup of this precious liquor; and 
towards the conclusion, one having beenunable to catch a share, 
his neighbour, who had been more fortunate, and who had kept it 
as long as he could bold it in his mouth (as they always do,) very 
generously spat a portion igtgythe other's mouth! The Cheenoo 
apologized for having noth to offer us to eat, but directed 
a small pig to be carried to tH€ boat, which on killing we found to 
be measly and unfit to eat.” P. 135. 







Captain Tuckey and his party seem to have felt no less sur- 
yrise than disappointment, on finding the Yellala, near 
ion Cooloo, 


** Instead of a second Niagara, which the description of the na- 
tives, and their horror of it, had given them reason to expect, a 
comparative brook bubbling over its stony bed. The principal 
idea that the fall he is that the quantity of the water which 





flows over it, is by mg means equal to the great volume of the river 
below it; and yet aS’we know that there is not a single tributary 
stream below the fall, sufficient to turn a mill, we can hardly ac- 
count for this volume, unless, as. Dr. Smith suggests, upon the 
supposition of subterranean communications.” P, 148, 






e precipitous and rocky nature of the river, notwith- 
standing, would stop the progress of trade, and be a complete 
to its navigation, however insignificant the fall itself has 
ed out. We can almost fancy ourselves spectators of 
the following scene, 


“ We reached Banza Manzy, about nine miles north of Cooloo. 
The country passed over this day is more hilly and b than any 
we have passed over. Our night scene, however, was perfectl 
theatrical, the trees completely shading the deep ravine in whic 
we halted for thegiight, and the reflection of the fires on t 
and on the foliage, and on the rocks, with a mixture of bla@k and 
white men, each cooking his supper, might have exercised the pen 
of Salvator Rosa,’ P. 172. 


During his stay at Inga, t xt stage of the journey, 
Captain ‘Luckey met with "i ikbeene slave-trader, from 
whom he gained the following information. 


manner of conducting the traffic in slaves is this: the 
. te Embomma with three men, each carrying’a 























of brandy and a piece of cloth, bargain for a slave bei 
concluded, a jar of brandy is bnoapetiion olf teadalh 
is given tothe Cheenoo and other; men as presents ; the seller 
then sends one of his own men with the trader to receive the 


ptice of the slave at Embomma.’’ P, 185, 


os 
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Above the second Sangalla, the river becomes navigable, 
and the country much improved. After considerable delay, 
and much contention with the natives, the party succeeded in 
hiring canoes to convey them on. 


“ The river, for the first time, now bore a majestic appearance, 
having the land on each side - elevated. We anchored 






in a fine bay named Coyinda. © night presented a beautiful 
picture of repose,” 


The following anecdote will give a convincing picture of 
Captain Tuckey’s perseverance. 


** We became tired of our mode of conveyance ; the paddles 
give three strokes and then wait until the canoe had lost her way, 
so that we did not go two miles an hour. We reached a rocky pro- 
montory, round which the current set so strong, that the canoe- 
mer refused to attempt passing it, neither would they cross the 
river, pretending that a were at war with the people on the other 
side. I was therefore under the necessityof ree my. to haul 
the canoes up the stream with our own ae when, by neglect of 
one of the men, the stern of the second canoe stuck fast in the 
rocks, and the current broke her right in two; when I lost two 
swivels, my sword, a bundle of umbrellas, and all our cooking 
utensils.” [P. 2)], 7 


to proceed to Masoonda, where the bearers of the lugg 
lived. By bribes and promises they again induced th 

go on to Vooky Filou, where there was “ a long palaver for 
palm wine before they would stir a step further.” Having 
reached Soondy N. Sanga, the bearers refused to advance ; 
—and th@re the expedition ended. 


* Finding all persuasion useless, I was obliged to pitch the tent 
at this place, and with Dr. Smith and vicutammpt Hawkey walked 


They conciliated the canoe-men so far as to setvandiin 
e 
0 


to ip summit of a hill, where we perceived th river winding again 
to the S. E., but our view did not extend above three miles of the 
reach.’* P. 216. . 


After labouring and end@ring so much, and when the coun- 
try began to improve, it must indeed have proved a bitter 
trial to Captain Tuckey and his companions'to a n the 
further exploration of the great object of their rr 


ambition. 


“ And here, he says, ; ee under the necessity of turning 
our back upon the river, With we did with regret, but with the 
consciousness of having done all that we could.” P. 217. 


We cannot close this volume, without returning our thanks 
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to the editor, and expressing our admiration of the charae- 
ter and conduct of Captain Tuckey. No word of regret, or 
even of impatience is uttered throughout his journal; and he 
tells his story with a temper that soles to disdain sympathy, 
if purchased at the expence of his manliness, While his own 
health was decaying, and his comrades failing around him, 
still did he devote his fi ind to the arduous and responsi- 
ble duties of his mission nee so little has been discovered, 
we certainly vannot help lamenting the loss of such men upon 
such an expedition, From the evidence which the volume 
before us has afforded, we fear there is little to oy Hg any 
further search. Innavigable, for the most part, as the river 
appears to be, and unable as its banks are to supply the 
means of subsistence, we should regard with fear and trem- 
bling any new regular equipment to discover the source 
of the Zaire. Chance has indeed done much, and may do 
more in African discoveries. ‘To the ship-wreck and slaver 

of Adams and Riley we are indebted for information, which 
formal official mf$sions have hitherto failed in obtaining. 
The Congo problem is, perhaps, to be solved by the testi- 
mony of some such future and unfortunate wanderer, who will 
come home, relate his sufferings, and reveal his discoveries, ut- 


ty unaware of the value or interest of his relation, and 








authors, as well as travellers have hitherto, in vain, expended 
pon the subject; to say nothing of the lives it has cost. 
f all suggestions hazarded on African civilization, as it 
respects the uncultivated natives of Congo and such places, 
that of the editor’s we think the best. He says, 


«It might be well worth the experiment, of orevailiie on a few 
of the Moravian Missionaries to settle themselves in a negro village, 
to instruct the n@tives in the useful arts of agriculture, ac- 
tures, and trade; #0 make them feel the comforts and adv 
of acquiring a surplus property, to instil into their minds sound 
moral precepts, and to direct their attention from their gross and 
senseless superstitidns to the mild ge rational principles and pre- 
cepts of Christianity.” *P. 370. 





Colonization never fails to break down the spirit, increase 
ibe ss, and finally to exterminate the race of the natives ; 







the plan of educating natives in this country, and re- 
ing them to their own, is @gmere waste of time and 
money: it has been tried, sd invariably and utterly 
failed. The plan of the Uni rethren is the one, from 
which we should augur most. It is not however necessary, 
we should hope, to send to a for fit emissaries im this 
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ignorant of the learning, labour, and anxiety, which 
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good and benevolent cause. Why cannot Missionaries in 
this country be educated after their system, and ordained 
according to the ritesof our Church? Such men might go 
forth to Africa with every prospect of success: they might 
win over the confidence, and excite the industry of the na- 
tives, and in time effectually i ct them in Christianity. 
The successful labours of the Ye in situations equally 
uppropitious, would encouragé@™e experiment, and, sue- 
ceed however it may, we shall have, at least, the consola- 
tion of recollectinz, that no effort has been unvalued or left 
untried to pay beck to abject and injered Africa some por- 
tion of that heavy moval debt, which our participation in the 
most iniquitous of traflics bas entailed upon our age and our 
country, our justice as men, and our hwnanity as Christians. 










es 7 a; 


Art. IV. A Charge delivered to the > eer the Nery 
of the Archdeaconry of Lincoln, in April and May 1SI1s, 
at the Primary Visitation of Charles Goddard, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Lincoln, Ato. SS pp. Walker. 1818, 


Tats is an elaborate and useful Charge : not only doesithe 
Archdeacon fully discuss the customary topics of a prim 
visitation ; but he takes an accurate view of the powers aid 
duties of his oflice, and of those peculiar features of the 
times, which require {rcin the clergy of all ranks, a degree of 
profes ional talent and discretion, which ordinary circum- 
stances d scarcely call into action. And while he has 
thus devoted his attention to matters of the highest profes- 


sionalmportance, he has not ne rehfliiens of those 






infewiér but useful officers, the church s; for whose 
information in the extent of their powers/"mnd the mode in 
which they may now be exerted with effect, he has succegs- 
fully laboured. ‘Yhe charge is considerably longer than such 
compositions usually are ; and it appears that the Archdeacon 
availed himself of the discretionary power vested in his office, 
te suspend the customary sermon, in order to allow ti 
its delivery. Of the right possessed by the A 
to alter the usual arrangement, we presume that no dou 
be entertained ; but, if itygere likely that this right | 
frequently exercised, we ld hesitate to admit the expe- 
diency of such a measure; for the present more general 
practice, which affords to so many of the newly beneficed 
clergy, an opportunity of giving proof of their talents, and 
7 
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their doctrine, to their assembled brethren, seems to us to be 
attended with many advantages. 
We agree, however, with the Axehdeacon, that he had 
ood reason, on the first occasion of his meeting the clergy of 
his extensive Arehdeaconry, ‘‘.te solicit a more than usual 


share of their time and 
principles ;” because, + a common understanding be- 
tween him and them with respect to these, “it would be vain 
to look for agreement in regard to the particular and practical 
points, which, in faet arise out of them, and which, directly or 
incidentally, he might have to recommend to them.” P. G, 
Alter disclaiming, ia becoming terms, any desire undaly 
to magnify his office: an imputation, to which an anxious wish 
to discharge its obligations might perhaps render him liable: 
the Archdeacon proceeds to state, what he conceives to be the 
pature and extent of those duties, to which he is expressly 
bound: and, at the present time, when some have felt 
inclined to question archidiaconal power, and very materially 
to contract the sphere of archidiaconal exertions, we wish to 
recommend to the attention of all who are anxious to preserve 
our ecclesiastical authorities unimpaired, Mr, Goddard’s brief,. 
but clear description of an office, which he justly characterizes 
as®** comprehensive in its outline, yet conversant, at the same 
time, with the minutest detail of local discipline.” P. 9. 

«{n the present state of the Church, a discreet but vigilant 
exercise of the authority vested in the Archdeacon, by custom 
and immemorial usage, as well as by the express recognition 
of ancient and modern statutes ; may pa, <2 much to the 
restoration of that sound discipline, which is essential to her 
welfare. . 


We are by means advocates for the continual and 
vexatious int 


ice of official power; we have far tee high 
an opinion of th@@e@neral character of the Clergy, to consider 
such interference as either expedient or necessary : but, W 

some unhappily cherish an inclination, to prefer their own 
imaginations to the orders of the,Church ; and to provide for 
the real or supposed wants of their brethren, both within and 
without her pale, by irregular exertions, and associations, 
ve, by their very constitation, interfere with her established 


ent, and her known rules of discipline; we think it 


tion tu a statement of general 




















peculiar opportunities of o ing those circumstances in 
detail, which so materially ae he nen and interests of 
the Charch, is technically named the ‘‘ Bishop's eye,” should 





be well defined, and rally acknowledged. The hig 
character of thase in shaeuiie power is lodged, will, ake 


y desirable that the real power of that officer, who,. from 
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dlways prove a sufficient guarantee for its moderate ahd 
judicious exertion. 

Proceeding to those? topicks of exhortation, which are 
suggested by passing events, the Archdeacon justly observes, 
that, “‘ an indifference, sometimes real, sometimes assumed, 
to all fixed and definite religious opinions, and a jealousy, even 
of proper moral claims anid influes@e in spiritual matters ;” is 
‘one principal characteristic of the present times.” P. 11. 
And this certainly increases the delicacy, and difliculty, which 
will ever attend the adequate performance of many parts of 
clerical duty. 

But the conscientious minister of the Church, will never so 
far overlook the very conditions, on which he entered upon his 
important station, as to plead the obstacles thus interposed in 
the way of his duty, as an excuse for shrinking from its claims 
on his attention and abilities: he will neither be deterred by 
evil, nor seduced by good report, from the steady discharge of 
his solemn obligations ; he will consider the difficulties in which 
he may find himself involved, as the trials of his official station ; 
and will endeavour, by his conduct under such trials, to approve 
himself'a good and diligent servant, in the eyes of that master, 
by whom they have been permitted or ordained. ide 

“« Explicitly to assert them, argumentatively, when required, to 
maintain in their full and unalloyed sense, the doctrines and 
ordinances of Christ, as incorporated (demonstrably to our appre- 
hensions) in the Confession of our Church, and protected by its 
discipline ; anxiously to warn al! within the sphere of our influence, 
against causeless divisions, and wanton separations; this is one 
leading instance in which we are to manifest ourselves among the 
approved ; and in order to this, we are to bring forth out of our 


treasure, manfully and fearlessly, so it be with i correct under- 






standing of what we are producing, not me ings ‘ new,” or 
such ag the morbid disposition of the times, un nably consulted, 
may best endure from us; but whatever, though devoid of the 
attraction of nove/ty, their spiritual necessities, and our duties do, in 
effect, demand from us, things ‘ old’ also. Further, in an age of 
universal freedom of inquiry, amid the licence even assumed, to 
denounce and proscribe periodically, aud upon system, the very 
existence of a National Church, as incompatible with the principles, 

not of our actual civil government certainly, but of an ‘magia : 
or anticipated one, it would be hard indeed if the defenders of t 
Church were debarred from partaking in the general freedom, fi 
employing their share of it if®supplying moral corrcctives to the 
licence, and appropriate refutations to the sophistry, by which our 
Establishment is assailed. Rightly viewed then, the unsettled 
or erroneous notions of the times we live in, are so far from affording 
any real ground for a more qualified inculcation of the true doc- 
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trines, and assertion of the moral and religious claims of our 
National Church, that they are a call upon us for increased attention 
to this class of our duties. In proportion to the prevalence of 
vague and confused notions upon points of doctrine, must these 
require to be definitely laid down and insisted on; the greater the 
bias of the times towards an independency of all just direction in 
religious matters, the more it if/ur duty, to urge the advantages of 
that seeming modification of trdé Christian liberty, but real security 
for it, a perpetual ministry; and to remind men, that though they 
be free, they are ‘ Christ’s servants,’ and bound, as such, b 
this expression of Ais will, by this provision of his appointment. It 
is because the influence we have to employ, as parts of such 
a ministry, is of the spiritual, and appropriate nature, which true 
religion supposes, that there is the greater danger of its being over- 
looked, or made light of; and that, where it is so, we have the 
more occasion, and the fuller warrant also to be ‘ instant in season,’ 
and, as some may think it, * out of season,’ in exerting it. Nor 
will the liberal submission, and temperate discipline, which the 
Church of England, enjoins, suffer by comparison with the 
constitution and form of government of any communion in Chris- 
tendom.” P, 13. 


While he thus earnestly recommends the duty of contending 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, and for those forms 
of ecclesiastical polity, which have been appointed for its 
protection; he remarks, that much discipline of the mind and 
heart, is required in those who undertake this great and ne- 
cessary work; lest fear should deter them from a proper. 
measure of exertion, or intemperate passions hurry them 
heyond the line of discretion. 


“ In timid hands,’’ says he, ‘ doctrines will not be stated in 
their full sense, nor brought home in their practical results to the 
understanding, an onscience : the truth, scattered amid 
generalities, viele prove a cloak for error, will in ait Pf 
minds, be confoun with it; real indifferentism will be fostered,. 
and countenance be given, however unintentionally, to a system, 
which, by neutralizing what-is established, would pave the way for 
its own opinions, But in the case of other passions being allowed 
to interpose, the effects, as they are more decisive, will be more 
injurious. Even in our applications to ingenuous minds, and 
whatever be the force of argument, or the degree of eloquence, 

isMayed ia sucha conjunction, these are sure to be unavailing. 

errors which clear dispassionate statement might have dis- 
pelled from the intellect, the prejudices and prepossessions which 
4 suitable appeal to the. affections might have softened, or even 
subdued, will take deeper root; will resist perhaps, thence forward, | 
all.attempts of whatever kind, to loosen or eradicate tliem. If the. 
quvstion be one of doctrine, those who may admit the substance oi. 
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what we maintain, will still refuse to subscribe to our unguarded, 
or intemperate representation of it; if of diseipline, a general 
distrust of the system of gur Church-on that head, may not impro- 
bably be the result of an indiscriminate maintaining of what is 
essentially obligatory, and of what is discretionary only; of the 
spirit of order, and good government, whose unvarying nature is of 
al! times, and applicable toall ci ces, and of such particular 
exemplifications of it, as are in themelvcs of doubtful expediency, 
or, after the lapse of more than two centuries, have become 
obsolete *, At the same time, pretexts will be supplied to those, 
who are in search of them, for coupling together, as though they 
were parts of the same system, the conscientious adherence to the 
specific creed of an Established Church, and the holding this creed 
in a spirit of intolerance; and jealousy of our order, however 
unreasonable in a general view, will ground itself on these particular 
instances, or acquire strength from them. In a word, passion of 
every sort, and in whatever way it may betray its existence, is not 
less detrimental to the substantial interests of our cause, than 
foreign to the charucter of it.’’ P. 17. 


It is not by such efforts, that the due influence of our 
excellent Church over the conduct, and opinions of ber 
members is to be maintained ; but by that firm and temperate 
exercise of a chastised and sober zeal, which all her instita- 
tions are well calculated to inspire, and which the education, 
and character of her Clergy, may justify us in expecting at 
their hands. 

Certain it is, that the Pastors of our Church, are by the 
very nature of their office placed upon the vantage ground: 
notwithstanding all the arts and insinuations of open or 
concealed@ienemies, the hearts of the people are yet, we trust, 
attached to the Establishment; and the Clergy will, and, we 
doubt not, do frequently find, that, whenever an opportunity 
callgfor their more active interference, “* are listened to 
with an effect, which no other combi of station and 













* We know not whether the Archdeacon here intends to allude 
to any particular fact, or merely to lay down a general principle. 
We if readily subscribe to the position, that sopedesions of 
doubtful expediency, had better not be enferced in feverish times; 
but, at the same time, we would observe, that we know not/of 
essential part of our Church discipline, which may be fai 
accou ; nor are we aware, that the lapse of two centuries’ 

such changes in the character or conduct of those who 

ee ee live in separation ‘from our own, a¢ 

justify us in considering any of our constitution, which 

bears reference to the relation in which such persons stand to our 
Church, as useless or obsolete. Rev. 
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conduct can secure.” A similar reward will generally attend 
thdit more private, and strictly speaking, pastoral exertions. 
And we do not permit ourselves to doubt, that where a fair 
field is yet open to their labours, where means are afforded to 
the people to attend upon their public ministrations, and the 
demands upon their time, do not render the proper discharge 
of their several duties impéssible ; there a due portion of zeal 
und ability, in which we are persuaded, few will be found 
deficient; will secure to them, not only the respect and vene- 
ration, but the affectionate attachment of their flock ; and 
: all such cases error and enthusiasm will make no prose- 
ytes. 


“ Tt is not,”’ says the Archdeacon, “ in error and enthusiasm, 
as such, but in these, as mistaken for truth and a right zeal, that 
resides the attraction ; and if the semblance of truth, and of the 
apostolic fervour by which it should be recommended, have so 
sensible an influence, how much more the reality! ‘Truth and 
nature are not yet so disfigured to the view of any class amongst us, 
but that the one can make herself to be heard, when resting her 


claims upon temperate statement and perspicuous reasoning, and . 


the other be recognized in the pure and unambitious eloquence of 
pastoral affection. According as these qualities obtain, there is 
less occasion for insisting, in theory, on the importance of a pure 
and definite religious creed, and of an established ministry, as the 
preservers and teachers of it; both evidence, by their fruits, the 
wisdom of adhering to them; both secure the general attachment, 
in proportion as the tenets and principles of our religion, are brought 
into action (through our labours of love) in a degree commensurate 
with the exigences of the times, with the actual and ascertained 
condition of the public morals, Essential at the same time, no 
doubt, to the success of these labours, niore essential than ever 
amid general laxityof manners, is the effect of the same tenets and 
principles, as visi the general conduct of the Pastors a 
selves. Without this testimony to sound faith and practice, unless 
we thus * take heed to ourselves, as well as to the doctrine,’ and are 
‘examples,’ in this sense, ‘ of the believers,’ there will not be that 
earnestness, that reality, in our tone and manner, on which hangs, 
inno small degree, the power of persuasion ; or, though these could 
be successfully imitated by the artificial aids of a profane rhetoric ; 
yet, with the language of the mouth pointing one way, and the less 
hie expression of the conduct the other, what mind is there ' 
will not be’staggered, what ordinary mind that will not resist 
conviction? The truths we maintain, and the principles on which 
Mt Horrors them, are indeed still the same, nates hold on the 
'eelings and affections is lost, and the argument our authority 
plainly at an end, or pressed into a.contrary service. And this de- 
mand for an example on ad oes sar ecanataa our professions 


VoL. x. AvousT, 1818. 
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which shall not diminish at the least, the effect of the truths which 
we propose to the understanding, and the motives by which we 
would influence the heart, extends to the ‘ giving no (just) offence 
in any thing ;’ to the avoiding every thing, which, by exposing ‘ the 
ministry’ itself, or our particular labours in it, to ‘ blame,’ may take, 
by consequence, from their usefulness. Things innocent in them- 
selves, often cease to be so in this particular application of them; 
and unsuitableness of dress, levity of demeanour, and whatever else 
may bear the appearance of our being too little at home in our pro- 
fession, and too much so elsewhere, will expose our ‘ youth’ to the 
danger of being ‘despised,’ and hardly allow to our age, its proper 
privilege of being respectable.” P. 21. 


After thus ably discussing general topicks, the Archdeacon 
takes a brief review of the various measures and institutions, 
which have been framed or supported with a view to the more 
effectnal maintenance of the doctrine and discipline of our 
Church. 

Among these he enumerates, the “ Act for consolidating 
and amending the former Laws respecting the Residence of the 
Clergy, &c.;” the “ Act for building new Churches in 

a Parishes ;” the Society formed for a similar purpose ; 
the National System of Education, and the District Com- 
mittees of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Upon the subject of education, he rightly observes; that, 
though the establishment of b yermens or district schools, in 
connection with the National Society ‘ relieves the Clergy 
from a considerable portion of their former care and respon- 
sibility, it still entails no small degree of both, in what con- 
cerns the Teachers, and the Books.” For it is but too 
certain, that ‘‘ without due vigilance” on the part of the Clergy, 
it can scarcely be expected, that ‘the teachers generally will 
do their duty, in the correct and effective sense which the 
system supposes; nor the instruction be@xélusively confined 
to sound doctrine, directly tending to enforce a correspondent 
practice.” P. 31. 

We entirely agree with him in another remark, which he 
makes on this subject; namely, that the establishment of 
schools should not ‘‘ supersede that wise and mperrsss ee 
vision of the Rubrick, and of the 59th Canon for catechising 
children, openly in the Church.” P, 31. 

The beneficial effect of this practice, both on the childrém, ~ 
and on the assembled congregation, will be great and obvious ; 
especially where that congregation consists, in any considera- 
ble degree of the lower orders. It may indeed be admitted, 
that the children will be effectually taught, not only to 
bat to understand their Catechism, in every school in whi 
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the National System is fully enforced: but this by no means 
recludes that public examination into their proficiency, 
which the Canon enjoins ; nay, it rather offers new reasons for 
reserving it; since thus will the efficacy of the National 
System be fully and satisfactorily exemplified to the poor 
themselves, who are most interested in its support, and exten- 
sion: and the children, 


“ By delivering the Catechism audibly in the Church, and there 
repeating or listening to an exposition of it, will be habituated to 
connect the form of sound doctrine, which that Catechism exhibits, 
with the worship and tenets of the Church of England, with the 
Liturgy, and the Sermons at which they assist within the same 
precincts.” P, 31. 


Nor can a more useful and attractive mode of inculcating 
the first principles of the Christian Faith, upon both young 
and old be devised, than that of the catechetical exposition, or 
lecture, by which this interesting examination is generally 
concluded. 7 


“ Grown persons,” the Archdeacon truly says, “ however 
ignorant, will listen to truths so anes with far greater atten- 
tion, than to those presented to them under any other form; and 
they will take a yct livelier interest in what is so taught, if their own 
relatives are in the number of the catechumens.’’ P, 31. 


In his Charge to the churchwardens, the Archdeacon lays 
down their duty plainly and distinctly, referring them to their 
oath of office, and explaining, in a mode which renders mis- 
conception scarcely possible, the several obligations under 
which that oath has bound them. It is scarcely to be con- 
ceived, how few churchwardens are to be found, who have any 
clear and definite notions of their duty; of the power with 
which the law®lias armed them, or of the nature and extent of 
their responsibility; especially, as regards the support and 
reparation of the sacred fabricks more particularly entrusted to 
their care. These subjects, the Archdeacon has thoroughly 
investigated ; and this part of his Charge, reprinted in a less 
expensive manner, would form a usefal manual for the 
information of churchwardens generally. 

There is a note at the conclusion, on the tenure by which 


; pews are held, which well deserves consideration. The 


present mode of dividing the areas of our Charches into 
separate portions, some of which are held “ by supposed 
rights, which would disappear on the slightest enquiry,” is a 
very serious evil; and at a time when our Churches are con- 
fessedly so disproportionate — size, and means of 
M 
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accommodation, to our populaticn, it is an evil which should be 
remedied. ‘That pews should be attached to particular houses, 
which are sometimes ‘‘ occupied by dissenters,” at others, ar¢ 
tenanted or held by persons, ‘‘ who, for whatever reason, do 
not in fact attend their parish Church, yet keep their pews 
locked up from one year's end to another, and resist all appli- 
cation for the use of them ;” (p. 58) is an abuse which cannot 
be too promptly removed. What may be the best mode of 
accomplishing this desirable object; whether by a new and 
compulsory statute, or by sach a modification of the existing 
laws, as may reconcile existing rights with the public con- 
venience and accommodation, is a point on which we cannot 
now enter ; but the question is in itself of primary importance, . 
and the Archdeacon will have the thanks of all who are in- 
terested in providing for a general and devout attendance 
on public worship, for the pains he has taken in its eluci- 
dation. 





Art. V. Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated 
by the Method of Teaching the Logic, or First Class of 
Philosophy in the University of Glasyow. By ry 
Jardine, A.M. F. R.S. E. Professor Ahan and Rhe- 
wore in that University. S8vo. 12s. ngman and Co. 

810. 


Art VI. Answer to a Charge against the English Uni- 
versities contained in the Supplement to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopadia. By J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Oxford. Rivingtons. 1818. 


AWARE that attempts continue to be mad&from time to 
time in both divisions of the island, to depreciate the system 
of education pursued in our universities, we willingly em- 
brace the opportunity afforded by the publications now be- 
fore us, to enquire a little into the grounds of the objections 
usually brought forward, and into the nature of the improve- 
ments usually recommended, by those who are the most 
sharp-sighted, to spy out our defects. We begin with Pro- 
fessor kidd’s pamphlet, which was meant by its learned and * 
worthy author, to be a full answer to what he denominates a 
charge, published by Mr. Brande, of the Royal Institution, 
in a dissertation lately eve to the world on the progress oi 
chemical philosophy. The charge alluded to is axprenens 

on 


in these words; ‘ Excepting in the schools of Lon 
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Edinburgh, chemistry, as a branch of education, is either 
eutirely neglected, or, what is worse, superficially and im- 
perfectly taught.” And it is added, ‘‘ this is especially the 
case at the English universities, and that the London Phar- 
macopomia is a record of the want of chemical knowledge, 
where it is most imperiously required.” 

It is a saying which has long been in every body’s mouth, 
that a man seldom does himself justice by acting the part of 
his own advocate; and this maxim is strikingly exemplified 
on the present occasion. Dr. Kidd had only to tell Mr. 
Braude and his readers, that the professor of chemistry in 
(xford does not pretend to teach that science in a practical, 
prafessional way, asa “‘ branch of education’—that he has 
nothing to do with pharmacopoeias, and that he holds it 
sufticient to give the doctrines and general cen of 
chemistry, as an interesting branch of philosophical pursuit, 
without entering into the minutiz of hypercarbonates and 
submuriates, and all the other jargon of the apothecary’s 
shop. But Dr. Kidd unfortunately allows himself to be 
excessively fidgetted and unhappy at Mr. Brande’s bare- 
faced statement; and accordingly, without acknowledgi 
at once that chemistry is superficially taught at Oxford, an 
that as there is no medical school in that university, it is not 
meant to be taught otherwise, he betakes himself to a round- 
about, ineffectual mode of defence, in his qwn cause, as 
well as that of the seminary which he adorns and enlightens; 
and then concludes exactly where he ought to have begun, 
by admitting that the chemical course given at Oxford, is 
not calculated for students of medicine. Nor can we see 
any sufficient reason for the hesitation which he expresses, as 
to the propriety of his descending into the arena to meet his 
antagonist, setting forth, as be advances, that ** m the 
opinion of some, he may be thought to compromise the 
dignity of the university, in answering an accusation made 
by an individual not educated among its members, and, 
probably therefore, an incompetent judge of the scope 
of an academical education,” As an apology, however, 
for thus entering the lists with one not regularly knighted, 
he obseryes that, “* communities themselves are not ex- 
empted from the operation of those moral causes, which 
ure capable of affecting the reputation and existence of indi- 
viduals; and the same immortal historian who informs us 
that Lord Strafford’s destraction was brought upom him by 
two things which he most despised, ‘ the people and Sir 
Harry Vane,’ instructs us also, that the most deeply rooted 
3 
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form of government may be gradually nudermined, by causes 
and instiuments in their origin the most trivial and ignoble.” 
All this is very well in its way; and we will admit, that 
if the “* reputation and existence” of the university were 
bona fide at stake, and that if Mr. Brande were in his heart 
meditating to act the part by it, which Sir Harry Vane did 
towards the noble Lord above mentioned, the exposure of 
his machinations could not be too gravely undertaken. But 
when we call to mind, that the remarks of the said gentleman 
respect a branch of study, which makes no part of what may 
properly be called the academical course; and moreover, 
that the strictures in question are, after all, admitted to 
have some foundation in the main; we could have wished 
that our respected friend had buckled on his armour with a 
less grave ‘* note of preparation.” When he gets fairly into 
the subject, however, he writes with his usual good sense 
and effect; and every person will admit that he is in the 
right, when he says that, ‘‘ as the chemical lectures deli- 
vered in the University of Oxford, are intended exclusively 
for an academical audience, the Lecturer is not only justi- 
fied in accommodating his lectures, to the particular cha- 
racter of the institutions of the place in which they are deliv- 
ered, but is in the strictest propriety called upon to do so.” 
—‘* Itis evident, then, to those who reflect on the subject, 
that the whole tenour of an academical education, so far at 
least as intellectual endowments are concerned, regards the 
general improvement of its members, rather than their quali- 
fication for any particular profession; and hence the trite 
objection, so often, even now, brought forward, that the 
physical and experimental sciences are here neglected,. can 
only proceed from want of candour or of information.”— 
**. "The physical and experimental sciences are not neglected 
in this place, ‘They are not indeed cultivated to the same 
extent as in some other schools; but they are cultivated so 
far as is compatible with the views of a system of general 
education: and hence the object of the lecturers in the several 
branches of those sciences, is rather to present a liberal 
illustration of their principles and practical explication; than 
to run into the minutie of a technical, or even a philoso- 
phical detail of facts. These branches of science, in this 
place at least, may be considered with reference to divinity, 
classics, and mathematics, in the same light as the supernu- 
merary war herses of Homer's chariots, which were destined 


to assist, but not to regulate the progress of their nobler 
fellow-coursers.” 
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All this is undoubtedly just and true, and affords at the 
same time the best of all reasons why chemistry should not 
be as minutely studied at Oxford, as it is in those seminaries 
where it is followed as a professional pursuit. But does not 
this concession, involve the very materials of the charge nea 
mulgated by Mr. Brande, that ‘‘ chemistry is superficially 
taught in the English universities ;” or in Dr. Kidd’s own 
words, that the lecturers do not enter “‘ into the minutia 
a technical, or even a philosophical detail of facts.” Nay, 
the excellent professor even advances in his concession so 
far as to say that “‘ if Mr. Brande had asserted that che- 
mistry was imperfectly cultivated by the generality of the 
members of the English universities, ‘he would doubtless 
have asserted a truth, and a truth of which the reason is 
sufficiently obvious, since nearly ninety-nine out of every 
hundred there educated, are destined, not for the profession 
of medicine, nor of commerce, but for the church or the 
bar, or the diplomatic departments of the state; I would 
ask, therefore, any reasonable person, not whether it is 
likely, but whether it would be desirable, that the prepara- 
tion for such grave and important duties, should beinterrupted 
by more than a@ passing attention to pursuits, which can only 
be hereafter cultivated as a liberal relaxation from severer 
studies and engagements.” 

As to the pharmacopocia, about the inaccuracy of which 
Mr. Brande uses so many bitter words, Dr. Kidd satisfies 
himself with observing in the mean time, with his usual sim- 
plicity and good faith, that he was not a member of the Col- 
ege of Physicians at the period of its publication, and is 
therefore in no degree chargeable with the mistakes which 
disfigure so many of its pages. 

The charge against the English universities, then, vanishes 
into smoke, if it conveys nothing more than that they do not 
teach well, a branch of science which they have never yet 
regarded as a part of their system of education ; if, however, 
the charge were intended to imply a culpable degree of neg- 
lect towards the interests of the community, the honour 
of those distinguished seats of learning, iff not erecting in 
them medical schools, wherein chemistry might be taught 
with that minuteness and precision, which professional objects 
demand ; in that case the question at issue changes its cha- 
racter completely, and leads vs into a field of discussion al- 
together different from that which is occupied by Dr. Kidd. 
It is then, we may observe, the opinion of many, that schools 
for medicine ought to be established in both our universities, 
in order that our youth should no longer be compelled to 
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migrate into Scotland to study this essential branch of pro- 
fessional knowledge; and that, with this view, provision 
should be made by Government for building class-rooms, and 
endowing moderately three or four medical professorships. 
We doubt, for our parts, the expediency of such a measure 
altogether; for, besides interfering with the original design 
of our venerable universities, we perceive that thy scheme 
would labour under mapy serious disadvantages, both in 
Oxford and Cambridge. In the first place, the habits of the 
persons resident there, are diametrically opposed to every 
thing practical or mechanical, and it requires a long, time to 
create a new spirit, in bodies so large and so ancient, as those 
of our two nursingeanothers avowedly are. But admitting 
that the esprit de corps presented no formidable obstacle, 
and regarding it even as a bad apology for not yt | 
fi necessary improvement, we have to mentign, in the secon 

place, that the small population of our university towns con- 
stitutes of itseil a complete bar to the success of medical 
education. According to the modern practice of conducting 
the studies of the young surgeon and physician, a large hos- 
pital is as necessary as a Class-room; and perhaps, of all 
the lectures which the student is called upon to listen to, 
those delivered at the bed-side of the patient, thence called 
clinical lectures, are the most useful. Even Edinburgh, 
which, with its environs, contains a population considerably 
upwards of a hundred thousand, is found deficient in_ this 
department of medical instruction, and many of the students, 
accordingly, after having attended a full course of anatomy, 
pharmacy, and medicine, in that city, repair to London, 
merely on account of the varied and extensive practice which 
is (ivowa open to them in the immense hospitals of the metro- 
polis. Itis in London therefore, or im the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, that a medical school cught to be established; and, 
in truth, we can see no good reason why lectures on the 
theory and practice of physic, on the materia medica, and 
medical chemistry, might not be read in London as well as 
in Edinburgh. Itis by no means requisite that a seminary 
of this kind shagid be engrafted upon a university, or even 
that it should be erected within the same walls with an esta- 
blishment for literatur@ and philosophy ; for it is found, in 
fuct, that very few of the medical students who repair to the 
Scottish colleges for instruction, attend any other classes 
than such as are strictly connected with their professional 
pursuits, whilst every one knows, that in the places now 
mentioned, if the acquisitions of the young men in Latin and 
Greek be sufficient to entitle them to pass at the examin 
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tion, no question is asked, as to where, or in what time, 
they were made. There is, in short, no such affinity or 
connexion between medical science and general scholarshi 
as to render it necessary to have the elements of both taught 
in the same place; and we have stated at least one consi- 
deration which directly militates against the expedient of 
founding a medical school in either of our universities. 

We return, therefore, to the charge, as it has been called, 
which is urged by Mr, Brande, and repeat the observation 
in regard to it, which we have already made, viz. thatif it 
merely setsforth that chemistry is neither taught nor studied 
with professional miauteness, at Oxford, Dr. Kidd and our- 
selves are ready to agree with him; but if, adopting a dif- 
ferent view of the subject, his sneering stricture is meant to 
upbraid the patrons of that celebrated seat of learning, for 
neglecting to haveethe science alluded to, taught as a part of 
professional edacation, we make hold to enter our dissent, 
and to pronounce the recommendation, implied in his cen- 
sure, to be both inconsiderate and ignorant. 

We come now to Mr. Jardine’s book, in which there is 
neither sneering nor censure. He ventures, indeed, to re- 
commend the Scottish system of philosophical education, as 
worthy of a partial adoption in our colleges; but he recom- 
mends with modesty, whilst he appears fully sensible of the 
pose merits of the plan of teaching, which is at present 
ollowed up at both universities. Ilis work is chiefly in- 
tended for Scotland, where it seems there is much room for 
improvement, in the method of conducting the studies of the 
younger class of pupils, that is, of such as are just entering 
upon philosophical enquiries; and we are perfectly satisfied, 
alter a very attentive perusal, that it cannot fail to prove 
highly useful, both as a directory and model, wherever large 
classes of very young men are to be taught by means of 
written lectures, read from the chair of a professor. The 
few remarks which exclusively apply to our method, are con- 
tained in a separate essay at the end of the yolume ; with the 
precise object of which we shall make the readergacquainted, 
as soon as we have given a short analysis ofthe more general 
contents of these ‘‘ outlines,” as they aretermed, of a philo- 
sophical education. ' 1 

The manner and form of education must mnocamaay de- 
pend very much upon the thing which is taught; and®* phi- 
losophical education” accordingly, (taking the phrase in its 
greatest latitude,) cannot possibly be conducted in all its 
parts after one fashion, and, of course, the outlines which 
juvy be given of it, in one department, will not apply by any 
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means to every other department. In all ages of the world, 
studious persons have been pleased to dignify with the 
name of philosophy, or with e ithets of a similar import, 
the particular pursuits in which they delighted to occupy 
their minds; and provided these pursuits were tinctured 
with a little mystery, and were, at the same time, wholly 
unapproachable by the curiosity of the vulgar, they fully 
answered the purposes of creating veneration from without, 
and of feeding self-complacency within. When, there- 
fore, this wisdom, falsely so called, consisted in a few ab- 
stract conceptions relative to occult causes, afitl essential 
forms, and primary matter, all that the teacher had to do was 
limited to the task of communicating to his pupils the few 
hereditary notions, and terms, and modes of speaking, which 
had been delivered to himself in his youth, and of which he 
had merely acted the part of a faithful ‘depository. When, 
again, the metaphysics and dialects of the Greek school 
came, in the course of events, to engage the attention of the 
learned, the duties of the preceptor. were confined to the 
perusal, with his pupils, of the Pe work of Aristotle, in 
which the subject of their study happened to be contained ; 
and as the authority of that great writer was never called in 
question, the master would seldom find it necessary to waste 
his talents and tire his hearers, by answering objections, or 
by obviating controversy. In the process of time, however, 
and when the infallibility of the great hilosopher was no 
longer held as an article of universal belief, the business of 
the teacher would necessarily become more complex and 
difficult ; and as heresies began to multiply, and new opinions 
to gain ground, the orthodox expounder of the Aristotelian 
faith would find many weak parts to fortify, and a greater 
number of assailed points to defend. Still the method of 
teaching would continue much the same. The Analytics, or 
Ethics, or Poetics would continue to be the saxt bust in the 
hands of the tutor; and with his eye fixed at once on the 
great authority before him, and on the novel doctrines of his 
own contemporaries, he would endeavour, like a good stew- 
ard, to bring forth from his treasures things new and old. 
This seems to have been the condition of scholastic learn- 
ing in Scotland about the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
and ag the teachers at that period manifested a strong dis- 
positio to substitute, almost entirely, their own commen- 
taries and explanations for the careful reading of the text, 
which had been formerly practised with little interruption, 
the patrons of education in that country were earnestly en- 
reated to check the abuse. The General Assembly of the 
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Kirk, accordingly, who considered themselves vested with 
the right of superintending universities as well as inferior 
schools, appointed commissioners to examine into the prac- 
tical detail of their several modes of teaching, with powers 
to remedy abuses of every kind. In one of the acts of these 
commissioners we find it declared, that ‘“‘ the dyting (dictat- 
ing) of long notes, has in time past proven not only a hin- 
drance to the necessary studies, but also to the knowledge of 
the text itself, and to the examination of such things as are 
taught; it is, therefore, sincerely recommended by the com- 
missioners tothe Dean and Faculty of Arts, that the Regents 
(professors) spend not so much of their time in dictating of 
their notes ; that no new lesson be taught till the former be 
examined ; that every student have the text of Aristotle in 
Greek ; and that the oct first analyze the text, viva voce, 
and thereafter give the sum thereof in writing.” 

This recommendation seems not, however, to have been 
complied with ; and the “‘ dictating of long notes” was, it is 
evident, the first approach to the method of teaching now in 
use, in all the Scottish colleges, by reading written lectures 
to the students, from a mere syllabus or compendium of 
heads, instead of perusing with them some standard author, 
as a text-book, according to the ancient practice of those 
seminaries, and the usage still observed in our universities. 
But nof only was the manner of teaching thus gradually sub- 
jected to innovation ; the subject matter of it also was com- 
pletely changed: and, in truth, the one change naturally 
paved the way for the other. From a combination of causes 
well known to every one in the least acquainted with the his- 
tory of philosophy, the works of Aristotle fell rapidly into 
disrepute in almost all Protestant countries, in the age im- 
mediately consequent upon the reformation; and at a still 
later period, from the impatience, perhaps, then so strikingly 
manilested in relation to all ancient systems, the prejudices 
thereby excited against the Stagyrite were confirmed into a 
deciled and determined opposition, ‘The admirers of the 
new philosophy were impelled by their zeal, to cower with in- 
discriminate abuse and ridicule, the doctrines and method of 
investigation, recommended by the celebrated law-giver of 
Grecian science; and, in Scotland as well as in England, 
several writers arose who, availing themselves of the bias 
which they perceived gaining ground, directed whole 
force of their wit against the logic and metaphysics of the 
Aristotelian school. Lord Shaftesbury had already remarked, 
in regard to the former, that, “‘ had the craftiest men, for 
many ages together been employed in finding out a method 
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to corifound reason, and to degrade the understandings of 
men, they could not, perhaps, have succeeded better than by 
the establishing of this mock science.” And Mr, Jardine in- 
forms us that some very severe strictures were published in 
the North, the chief object of which was, to impress upon,the 
public at large, as well as upon those who were more immeédi- 
ately,engaged in teaching, an idea that universities adhered 
much too rigidly to the principles on which they were 
founded, and to the limited objects which they were meant 
to serve, in the ages of scholastic ignorance and _pedantry,— 
when education was confined to a few bigott urchmen, 
for whose purpeses it was almost exclusively caiculated, 
** Some of the classes in Universities bear evident marks, it 
was said, of their original design ; being either wholly, or in 
part, intended for the disputes and wranglings of Divines, 
und of little use to the lawyer or physician, and still less to 
the merehant and the gentleman, Of this sort we reckon 
logic and metaphysics. These arts or sciences (for it is not 
agreed yet which of them. they are) are to the greatest part 
of students quite unintelligible ; and if they could be under- 
stood, we could not for our life discoyer their use.” 

Thus were the volumes and tenets of Aristotle hunted out 
of the Scottish colleges, and compelled to make room for sub: 
jects of a very different nature. The change, however, was 
jar from being instantaneous, for we find that the lecture- 
method of teaching had been a considerable time in use, and 
the practice of ‘‘ analyzing the text” of that author Jong dis- 
continued before the Grecian logic and metaphysics. gave 
way entirely to any modern system. Prior to the year 1774, 
when Mr, Jardine was elected Professor, the logic class at 
Glasgow continued to be taught in the following order, 


** The class opened on the 10th of October, (the annual com- 
mencement of the session or term) with reading and commenting 
on some portion of the Memorabilia of Socrates; which exercises 
continued two or three weeks, or until the greater part of the stu- 
dents were assembled. On the Ist of November, accordingly, the 
proper b of the course began with an explanation of Aris- 
totle’s logic, in the order of a short printed he yo This sub- 
ject occupied the atfention of the class till about the beginning of 
February, when the Professor entered upon metaphysics, com- 
menciag with that part which treats of the human mind; after 
whi tthe middle of April, he proceeded to ontology, or that 
brawch of metaphysical science which comprehends the various doc-s 
trines on the general attributes of being, existence, essence, unityy 
bonity, truth, relations, modes of possibility, necessity, contin- - 
geacy, and other similar abstract. conceptions of pure intellect ; 
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which topics, together with the usual questions connected with 
them, relative to the immateriality and immortality of mind, the li- 
berty or necessity ofhuman actions, and other subordinate points, 
constituted the whole course of study. The lectures were delivered 
to the students at an early hour of the morning; and in the fore- 
noon, the students were again assembled one hour every day, for 
the of examination; ‘in addition to which, two or three 
th not very closely connected with the subjects discussed by 
the professor in public, were usually prescribed by him as private 
exercises at certain intervals during the session.”’ 


Upon the accession of our author to the professorship, 
these vestiges of the Grecian philosophy were still further 
diminished, and the portion of the session devoted to the 
ancient logic is-now limited to.a very few weeks. The at- 
tention of his class, during nearly one half of the term, is 
directed to the elements of what, in these days, is, denomi- 
nated the philosophy of mind; and during the remainder of 
the course, the materials of study are drawn from the de- 
partment of the Belles Lettres, including the principles of 
taste and criticism. _In the publication now before us, we 
have a skeleton of the lectures whicl: are annually delivered 
on both ‘these branches of elementary science, with a speci- 
men of the manner,in which they are illustrated inter docen- 
dum. The course,seems to have been constructed , with 
much care and judgment: the suvjects are all chosen with a 
due regard te the age and attainments of the young persons 
to whom they are to be explained, as weil as with a just per- 
ception of the affinity which subsists ainong their several 
parts, and of the light which they are calculated to throw 
upon one another, ., 5 

Not being disposed to examine deeply into the author's. 
reasons for preferring such materials as those we have just 
described, to classical learning, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy, viewed as means for disciplining the youthful 
mind, we shall pass on to the second division of his work, the 
object of which is, to set forth the practical details connected 
with the method in which the business of ere. 







on, in the logic class at Glasgow. La 
As the whole is founded on the deliverxbhe lecture, this 
part of the"professor’s duty is rmed at an early hour j 
the morning: during whic the students are attentive 
employed in taking notes of the matter or illustra 
marking the divisions of the. discourse, and in using alfthe 
means, which are commonly employed on such occasions, for 
assisting the recollection. _ {n the afternoon, the class is again . 
wonvened, for examination on the subject of jesaorming ma. 
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ture ; at which meeting, the professor generally takes an 
opportunity of again going over the statements and discus- 
sion contained in it, in a familiar, extempore manner, varying, 
as it seems necessary, the mode of enunciating his doctrine, 
as well as the language in which it may have been illustrated. 
The answer of one student will, in most cases, suggest to 
him where he has failed to make himself clearly understood, 
and the points on which it will be requisite to throw addi- 
tional light; and thus, in removing the difficulties which 
prove a bar to a single individual, he communicates, in a 
very acceptable, and intelligible form, the very knowledge 
that was most wanting to the whole body of his pupils. 

At this hour, the professor also prescribes a subject,—gene- 
rally one which has been fully explained in the lecture,—for 
the young men to write upon; and on the following, or the 
secondday, according to circumstances, they appear with their 
little essays in their hands, when a few are called upon to read 
them in the hearing of their class-fellows. This part of the 
business likewise, gives occasion to much useful remark and 
advice. In correcting mistakes in these juvenile essays, the 
professor once more brings some important topic of tle lec- 
ture under the consideration of his pupils, and, at the same 
time, insensibly leads them to form just notions of composi- 
tion, and of the more ordinary beauties of style. As the ses- 
sion advances, the subjects prescribed increase in difficulty, 
the exercises are expected to be longer, and more finished ; 
and, at this stage, the productions in question, instead of be- 
ing read in the class by their authors, are given up to the pro- 
fessor, by whom they are carefully examined at home, and 
afterwards reported upon, in the presence of the assembled 
students. ‘Towards the close of the term, the practical busi- 
ness of the class requires the aid of several extraordinary exa- 
miners; and, accordingly, to realize his views on this head, 
the professor makes choice of ten or twelve from among the 
oldest and most approved of his pupils, into whose hands he 
puts the essays of their companions; and these they are de- 
sired to peruse with attention, and to return to him at a spe- 
cified time, together with a written critique, containing their 
respective opinions on the merits of the several performances. 
If, on these occasions, any author imagines, that he has not 
been fairly dealt with, he has it in his power to appeal to the 
master-teacher, and to request that his essay, with the critique 
upon it, may be read aloud in the class, and thus submitted to 
the judgment of all his peers. The great object with Mr. 
Jardine, in short, is to keep all the young men in a state of 
activity and emulation: and, in pursuance of this end, he some- 
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times makes them exchange essays with one another, and each 
to write a criticism on the pe:formance of his companion. 
All must be done too with good humour and politeness, and 
every symptom of sarcasm or contemptuousness, which be- 
trays itself in the discharge of this high office, is severely ani- 
madverted upon by the professor. Still, we have no longer 
reason to wonder at the determined, and rather ferocious 
spirit of criticism, which has sprung up in the North, durin 
the present generation; and we have even heard, that the 
conductor of a celebrated journal in that part of the island, 
first displayed his acumen, and improved his powers of writ- 
ing, in sueh deeds of literary prowess, as those to which we 
just alluded, in the logic class at Glasgow. Before we leave 
this topic, we ought, in justice to the great zeal of Professor 
Jardine, to state, that as soon as he finds two hours a day in- 
sufficient for the business of his class, he willingly encounters 
the labour of a third; and thus, whilst too many professors 
are only found devising means for restricting, in every possible 
way, the duties of their office, this most excellent teacher 
seems to feel no other motive, in all the arrangements which 
he adopts, than the clearest and greatest advantage of his 


upils. 
. To render the exercise of composition useful, it is not only 
necessary that the student be constantly employed; it is also 
requisite, that the subjects prescribed as the theme on which 
he is to compose, shalt.be such as his previous habits and ac- 
quirements may havequalified him to handle with some degree 
of understanding. ‘This very obvious principle of adaptation, 
however, is so frequently lost sight of, in all schools, and in 
many colleges, that nothing is more common than to see 
youths of fourteen tasked with the discussion of a topic, con- 
cerning which they have never once been led to form any con- 
ception, as to generals, far less to lay up such a stock of par- 
ticular and associated ideas, as would enable them to illustrate 
it in its several bearings: and hence arises that miserable po- 
verty of thought, which, placing the poor boys in the condition 
of the Israelites in Egypt, when they were compelled to make 
bricks without straw, forces them, as Mr. Lock@expresses it, 
to go about begging sense of one another. ‘‘:He that begins 
with the calf,” says the same philosopher, “ may carry the ox, 
but he that will go at first to take up the ox, may so disable 
himself as not to be able to lift the calf after that. — 
Guided by the light of experience and good . Jar- 
dine divides the themes or exercises, prescribed to the students 
in his class, into five orders; p ing from such as only in- 


volve a simple proposition, until he gradually leads them to 
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the execution of those, which are at once considerably com- 
plex in their subject, and demand a greater variety of illustra- 
tion. Again, as the professor himself remarks, though all the 
themes require, in general, the exertion of the intellectual 
powers, each order of them has a particular reference to some 
one or other of the intellectual processes, which are ex fainad 
in the lectures at the several periods of the course. The . 
ject, then, of the first order of themes, is, “ to accustom the 
students to form clear, distinct, and adequate notions of the 
principal topics of the lectures, and to express these notions 
m jilain and perspicuous language.” We may illustrate this 
by an exarfple. The first lecture contains an explanation of 
that kind of knowledge, to which the term philosophy is ap- 
ow: as well as of the distinction which subsists between the 

nowledge of facts or phenomena, and that of cases or prin- 
ciples: the themes accordingly, which bear a reference to this 
lecture, are prcposed in such terms as the following: ‘‘ How 
may philosopliy * distinguished from other kinds and degrees 
of knowledge !”—‘“* In what sense is it a knowledge of causes 
and principles ?”—** It is required to give an illustration of 
the difference between the knowledge of the phenomena, and 
that of its cause, by a rainbow or an eclipse.” Every suc- 
ceeding lecture, in like manner, furnishesmany subjects for 
themes. When, for instance, the professor bas advanced to 
the ertquirics which respect mental philosophy, he prescribes 
exercises on such questions ‘as eee Tae hat is the appro- 
priate office of the faculty of perception?”—*‘ In what man- 
ner may it be distinguished from sensation ?”—‘“* How ‘do. we 
— our notions of power ?”—" How are habits acquired, 
and how fost?”—‘* What is understood by the impression of 
external objects on the senses ?”——** What are the processes 
of forming abstract and general ideas 2” 

We have not room to enter at length into the subjects of 
all the five orders of exercises, or to point out the successive 
steps by which the young logicians are conducted from the first 
to the last; we therefore take leave of this valuable portion of 
the work, by extracting a paragraph on the fifth order. 





“ The object of this order of themes is the improvement of the 
meat: of genius and of taste, by a practical course of digeipline. 
Taving, in a former part of these eésays, endeavoured to give an 
analysis of that combination of the intellectual powers, to which the 
term gems is commonly applied, | now proceed to state the course 
of exercises which are prescribed with the view of unfolding and — 
invigorating those powers. The more perfect the know a. 
the student in classical literature, the greater advantage will he re- 
ceive from the themes of this erder."— What are those parts in 
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the Iliad which best discover the invention of Homer, and what are 
those passages which betray the least of it? What are the various 
shades of courage, with their combinations, which are set forth in 
the heroes of the Iliad? What are those traifs in the poetry of 
Virgil, by which it is distinguished from that of Homer ?”’ 


Pp abjects still more general may be prescribed. For in- 


ce: 


« What is the distinction between poetry and prose? What 
are the limits to which poetic fiction should be subjected? At 
other times, the students are required to imitate a dialogue in the 
manner @f Socrates, a fable in that of AEsop, or an eastern story 
similar to those in the Arabian Nights Entertainments,” 


It is admitted by our excellent author, that genius does not 
originate in the mere technicalities of education, nor in the 
observance of abstract rules for. training the powers of intel- 
lect, But it naturally occurs to ask, as he well observes, has 
a teacher no other way of working upon the minds of his pupils 
than by the clumsy and mechanical operation of rules? 
he no opportunities of communicating vivilying impressions, 
and of rousing activities which cannot be touched by artificial 
precepts? He is the instructor of young men who have just 
come from luxuriating in classic ground, and who, it may be 
supposed, have had their minds in some degree awakened to 
those beauties, which they met with in these favoured regions. 
He therefore, on some Occasions, leaves the choice of a sub- 
ject entirely to the ves, and entrusts the execution of it 
to the guidance of their native taste and genius. It may be 
done in the form of a narrative or a description, of a dialogue 
or an essay, of an epistle or a fable. It may be composed in 
prose or in verse, epic, dramatic, or pastoral. , 

It may be said, as Mr, Jardine himself somewhere remarks, 
that young men in a first philosophy class, cannot be supposed 
to possess sufficient knowledge or experience to write upon 
some of the subjects which have been mentioned. True; and 
if the essays were to be printed, and submitted to the public 
eye, they would, in general, be found os - perform- 
ances. But it is not expected that the students are to pro- 
duce masterly, or even regular dissertations; whilst it is abun- 
dantly certain, that if young persons did not bogie te com 
until they had acquired a knowledge of their t, 
they would never begin at all.- The season for fo that 
important habit, would thus be utterly lost. A man, says Dr. 
J n, should begin to write soon; for if he waits till his 
judgment is matured, his nak through want of practice, 
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to express his conceptions, will make the disproportion so 
great between what he sees, and what he can attain, that he 
will probably be discouraged from writing at all. Imperfect 
then as the first exercises of the students may be, they consti- 
tute the natural and indispensable steps, which lead to higher 
degrees of perfection; and to whom can such imperfect a 
tempts be so properly submitted, as to a teacher, who 
direct how they may be rendered more complete. ‘The views 
of Professor Jardine on this subject, are so reasonable and 
convincing, that they cannot fail to carry every reader along 
with him; and the method adopted by him for reajsing his 
views, as it is perspicuously detailed in the volume now before 
us, is deserving of the closest imitation on the part of every 
teacher who has to superintend the instruction of young men 
in a similar department of education. 

This work, however, as we have already remarked, is 
intended chiefly for Scotland, where philosophical education 
is almost universally carried on by means of written lectures 
pronounced by the respective professors, ex cathedra, and in 
some instances, it should seem, by no other means.. The 
lecture in the cases alluded to, is simply read bythe ~presid- 
ing philosopher, who, without putting himself to any farther 
trouble, leaves it to make whatever inipression upon his 
audience it is calculated to produce; using no means to ensure 
their attention to his statements, or even to ascertain whether 
they have been properly understood. The author, indeed, does 
not name any particular seminary wherein the defective system 
continues to be pursued ; but from other sources of information 
(See British Critic, New Series, vol. I. p. 145.) we are sup- 
plied with a key to his references, and have therefore no difli- 
eulty ingnaking out that he alludes to the popular college of 
Edinburgh. Iethis considerable school, (and as a seat of me- 
dical science, and experimental philosophy, perhaps it deserves — 
the fame which it has acquired ;) the usual means of teaching, 
are miserably neglected in the junior classes; so much 80, 
indeed, that young men may pass through a full course of 
lugic, ethics, and physics, without having theen ten times 
under the same roof with their master. , which is not 
much less to be deplored, even when the students give actual 
attendance upon the public lectures, they are not incited by 
any tp ulus whatever to exért themselves; they are not 

ned regularly as at Glasgow; they have no exercises 
which must be performed by all as in the 

seminary just named; and it is nocetdlisaly no uncommon 
thing for lads to present themselves in the class-room 
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during three successive winters, without having had occa- 
sion to answer a single question, or to write a single line 
as a college task. The professors in the Scottish metro- 
polis, having unfortunately confined their exertions to the 
composition and delivery of lectures, naturally think that they 
‘alischarge their duty well in proportion as they exhibit learn- 
“ng, and ingenuity, and eloquence in the structure of their 
discourses ; and forgetting that the mere reading of a paper 
in the ears of a hundred and fifty, or two hundred thoug tless 
boys, is the most inefficient of all imaginable methods of 
ewes education, they seem to estimate the value of 
their labours, by the tokens which they afford of a well stored 
and cultivated mind, and not at all by the means which they 
gnploy for cultivating the minds of their pupils. In short, 
1ey proceed upon the assumption that the communication of 
knowledge to youth is the sum and substance of education ; 
whereas every man of sense will aggee with Mr. Jardine that 
the culture and discipline of the mind in early life, is of far 
more value than a theoretical acquaintance with a few facts or 
general principles. This laborious instructor informs us in 
his preface, that he has long been of opinion that “ Philoso- 
phical education, as it is generally conducted in our univer- 
sities, is too mw@h confined to the mere communication of 
knowledge; and that too little attention is bestowed on the 
formation of those intellectuabhabits of judging, reasoning, 
and communicatiomjeapon which the farther prosecution of 
Science, and the business of active life, almost entirely 
depend.” He states that he is fully sensible of the genius, 
knowledge, and eloquence which are displayed by some of 
his contemporaries in the Scottish colleges ; but still he can- 
not help thinking, that little or nothing has been done to gene- 
rate in the student that activity of mind, and that facility of 
applying his intellectual powers, which ought to be the great 
object of all education. In reference to the same-point, he 
observes, in a different part of his book, that the duties of a 
profess$r are more laborious than is commonly imagined; and 
that they cantot be fully discharged by devoting one, or even 
two hours a day to their performance. 


« A great difference of opinion.seems to have taken place 
.on this suby ect of late, compared with the views anc practice of the 


ancient hers ; for while the latter are known to ave spent 
many years in patiently training their students in the mysteries of 
‘their ion, the former have brought the business of philoso- 


‘phical education within the compass of a nut-shell, by confining 
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is most irrational and ridiculous. Would we not laugh at the 
musician, who should propose to teach young persons to play upon 
the harp or violin, by giving them a lecture daily during the winter 
months, without once ing them touch the strings of either 
instrument? But the attempt to teach a class of young men to, 
think and reason, and more particularly to form in their minds 
intellectual habits upon which reasoning, speaking, and writi 
depend, by means of lectures only, is more absurd and ridiculous 
still. 

“ Indeed, it must appear surprising that men of ability and 
experience, employed in conducting education, should imagine 
that young persons from fifteen to eighteen years of &ge could 
possibly acquire habits of industry and intellectual energy, from 
mercly listening to lectures, however learned and ingenious. With 
persons of mature age, who have a deep and immediate interest in 
the subject of the lectures the case is materially different. Such 
individuals will naturally exert attention in the presence of the 
professor, and mays besides, be able to form for themselves a 
course of practical discipline, and to follow out a regular plan of 
reading and composing, without his assistance or direction. But 
this cannot reasonably be expected from the greater number of 
those who attend lectures in a first class of philosophy ; as it would 
imply the prudence and steadiness of age wicre we must look for 
the giddiness and inconstancy of youth. Every system of acade- 
mical instruction therefore, which leaves it optional to the student, 
whether or not to second the exertions of the teacher, by private 
application and stated labour, is none principle radically 
erroneous, and can never be successful. ' 

“ It is unquestionably true, that able men and good scholars 
come forth from seminaries, where the plan of instruction is faulty 
in a high degree; but able men, and even good scholars, are 
found starting up in every part of the country who have not had 
the benefit of a regular education at all; and a few instunces of 
success, in the case of young men whose disposition to receive and 
apply instructiottmay have been peculiarly favourable, do not by 
any means prove that the system is well calculated for the great 
mass of juvenile students, whose education is to be regulated by it. » 
Nor can it fail to be surprising,.that a.t of philosophy 
should conceive, cithef that there is nothing n his power, or 
that his duty requires of him to do nothing more, .than to compose 
eloquent and ingenious lectures, to read theta to his students, and 
to leave the application of them wholly to their own prudence and 
love of learning. 

“ wisest and most learned teachers, whether in remote 
antiquity, or in ages bordering upon our own, have never held 
mere lectures as competent means of education, viewed in its 
light, without the iment of a certain degree of practice 
in all the arts to which the attention of the student was. directed. 

_ It was reserved for the times in which we live, to make the singular 
5. 
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discovery, that philosophy may be taught to any number of young 


. persons, and intellectual habits formed in their minds, by the 


simple act of pronouncing a lecture from a professorial chair,”’ 


To justify these strictures, it is only necessary to observe, — 
‘that at Edinburgh the professors of philosuphy never teach 
More t one hour a day; namely, the hour employed in de- 
livering their lecture: whilst at Glasgow and Aberdeen, the 
gentlemen who teach the corresponding classes, devote at least 
two, and in many cases, three hours every lawful day to the 
business of their course. The people of Scotland are, there- 
fore, greatly indebted to the venerable author now before us, 
for having called their attention to a matter of such immense 
importance as the education of their youth; and. it is to be 
hoped, notwithstanding the proverbial stubbornness and inert- 
ness of large privileged bodies, that some attempt towards 
improvement will at length be hazardéd by the University of 
Edinburgh, where, in particular, @ spirited reform sé€enis 
absolutely necessary. | , 

We come now to the well meant recommendation with 
which the volume concludes, to extend a part of his fas ourite 
system to the practice of our own universities, ‘The author 
has too much respect for our plan of instruction, considered 
generally, to think of interfering with our settled habits of 
reading, or our classical pursuits; but he imagines that, at a 
certain ‘stage of our.progress in the academical course, and 
after the elements §6f philosophy have been taught in our 
usual way, the Scottish system of lectaring might be benefi- 
cially introduced, with its fall accompaniment of daily 
examination and regular essay writing. After describing the 
methods of teaching adopted respectively in England and 
Scotland, he observes that, each has its peculiar advantages, 
but that it seems easil practicable to com the best parts 
of both without sacrificing any thing essenfial to either. 


“ Could this not be effected, I must acknowledge, says he, that 
I should have ng hesitation in st iy dy reading system, limited 
and restricted ‘@s it must necessarily be, as infinitely more useful 
than a bare course of lectures unaccompanied with examinations 
and exercises. The leading improvement, then, which I should 
venture to recommend, is the introduction into the English col- 
leges, of lectures properly so called, to be incorporated to a cer- 
tain extent with their present system of teaching, as — on by 
means of reading and conversation. This addition to system, 


so far from obstructing or any of their accustomed 
processes of intellectual pam en I am convinced, render 
them at once more efficacious, and more agreeable to the student. 
Indeed the comparatively small number of pupils, and the full 
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command of their time and arrangements, which is placed in the 
hands of the tutor, are circumstances eminently favourable to a 
successful application of the method of teaching which I have en- 
deavoured to unfold in the following pages. e greatest obstacle 
which we have to encounter in this part of the island, in following 
out the details of our plan by daily examinations and@@hemes, 
arises from our very numerous classes, consisting in some ces 
of nearly two hundred students. In a college, therefore, where 
not more than thirty or forty would attend the lectures on mental 

hilosophy and ethics, we have the best reason to conclude that the 

eneficial effects of the system in question would be realized to 
their fullest extent; that each of the young men would be 
examined every day on the subjects discussed in the lecture, and 
that essays would be regularly prescribed on the principal topics, 
thus previously illustrated and brought home to their comprehen- 
sion. The age, too, of the pupils who enter at the English uni- 
versities, presents anothir facility for adopting in such schools the 
lecture-system as the means of philosophical instruction. The 
mind of a youth of seventeen or eighteen is sufficiently mature to 
follow out a train of reasoning, and to perceive the connexion of 
a discourse; whereas in Scotland there are always a number of 
students in the philosophy classes, who are not qualified, either in 
respect of age, or of previous acquirements, for entering upon 
such pursuits. In every point of view, then, the method of teach- 
ing by lecture, examination, and the performance of essays is 
fully more suitable to the circumstances of the English and Irish 
universities than to those of Scotland; and seems calculated, of 
course, to produce still greater advantages fn the former, than have 
ever yet been actually realized in the latter.” 


In reply to all this, which we admit to be both modest and 
rational, we have only to remark, in a few words, that we 
have not yet perceived the necessity of any such change in 
our system of college instruction as the Scottish professor is 
pleased to urge“upon us. ‘The method in which study is pur- 
sued in our universities, is so essentially different from the 
practice of the seminary in which Mr. Jardine exercises his 
office, that it is no impeachment of his sagacity#to inform him, 
that the plan of teaching which he has found sé successful in 
the logic class at Glasgow, could not be engrafted upon ours, 
without entailing the sacrifice of many thin s much more 
valuable, in our estimation, than the supposed improvement 
which would be thereby introduced. We acknowledge, how- 
ever, and we do it readily and with pleasure, that we euter- 
tain a much higher opinion of Scottish education, since we 
read his book, than we did formerly. There is more of prac- 
tical trainmg in it than we had imagined; and the 
discipline of their college establishments is more and 
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academical than we had been led to believe. We speak, 
indeed, principally of Glasgow College, to which the ‘‘ Out- 
lines” before us are almost exclusively confined, and which we 
have frequently heard singled out as the best school for gene- 
ral education north of the Tweed. We therefore heartily 
recom this able work, to all who take an interest in the 
succesg@f education; and particularly to those who are prac- 
tically engaged in the instruction of youth, in either division 
of the island. 
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Art. VII. The Works of Ben Jonson, in nine Volumes, 
with Notes, critical and explanatory, and a biographical 
Memoir. By W. Gifford, Esq. gre. Nicols. 1816. 


WE are somewhat late, we confggs, in our notice of this 
publication ; but Mr. Gifford must accept the length of time 
which we have employed in considering his labours, as a 
proof of the high value which we place upon them. None of 
our poets have been more unfortunate in their commentators 
than Ben Jonson; but we consider his evil destiny hitherto, 
to be amply compensated, by the lot which has thrown him 
into the hands of his present editor. Of Mr. Gifford’s emi- 
nent qualifications for the task, it is unnecessary, and it 
would be almost presumptuous, for us to oi ; as he is one 
of the few writers who never undertake that, in which they 
are not profoundly skilled, so indeed there are few subjects 
which he might not venture to undertake. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with the style, character, manners, and language 
of our elder dramatists, has been sufficiently evinced in his 
edition of Massinger, and the well-knowayyaricty and extent 
of his classical acquirements, seem pcb to have fitted 
him for the illustration of that one of our poets, who, more 
than all the rest together, has drained, to their very dregs, the 
inspired foufitains of Greek and Roman poesy. 

he plays’ of Ben Jonson were published singly, and in 
quarto, at various periods after their appearance on the 
stage ; and in 1616, a folio volume, containing nine dramas, 
was printed, as it seems, under his own inspection. Of this 
a reprint, but a very incorrect one, issued from the press in 
16il, accompanied it hs a of me ues, mis- 
cellaneous , and the i ays. new 
tion of Sis wets was made in folio in 1692 ; and in 1 
they re-appeared in six volumes octavo. Till 1756, however, 
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little had been done either to explain the poet, or regulate his 
text; when Mr. Whalley, one of the masters of the Gram- 
mar School at Christ's Hospital, published a more complete 
edition, in seven volumes octavo, Defective as this was, 
wrong in many points, injudicious in most, it wag fayora 
received for lack of a better; and Mr. Whalley, h op- 
pressed by poverty and disease, undertook its, revit for a 
second edition; a task which, from his death, devolved. upon 
his friend Mr. Waldron, and proved so contrary to @xpec- 
tation in its execution, that.on a feeble attempt to publish 
the work by instalments, it was discontinued after the ap- 
pearance of the second number. Mr. Whalley’s corrected 
copy, which had passed also through the hands of Messrs. 
Steevens, Reed, and Malone, was at length consigned to 
Mr. Gifford, whose first care, as he assures us, was “ to 
throw it all aside.” ere text of the present edition, has 
been formed from a collation of the old copies ; and except 
where Whalley has furnished some plain straight-forward in- 
telligence, which it would have been needless trouble to re- 
mould into other words, the notes are from the pen of Mr. 
Gifford. | 

Of the nine volumes before us, the first contains the life of 
Jonson, and a single comedy. The remaining plays, and some 
“ entertainments’ are comprized in the Be six: the 
three last comprehend masques, epigrams, and occasional 
poetry, with some prose remarks, talied ‘** discoveries,” in 
the manner of a common place book, and a collection of | 
verses from various hands on the death of the poet, under 
the title of Jonsonus Virbius. To cach of these is prefixed 
an introductory notice, and a brief estimate of its merits 
and defects is subjoined. 

There is less obscurity about Jonson’s history, if we may — 
give that nae i every day events of a very quiet, tran- 
quil life, than allen to the lot of most of his contempora- 
rics. He was, as is well known, the thumous child of a 
‘‘ grave Minister of the Gospel,” and born jp 1574. His 
mother, in an early period of her widowh married a 
master bricklayer, who appears to have treated his step-son 
with no common kindness. The first rudiments of bis edu- 
cation were obtained in a private school in the Church of 
St. Martin in the Fields, from which, by the liberality of a 
friend, he was transferred to Westminster. The connection 
which he there formed with the learned and excellent Camden, 
(at that time second master) continued through life, and the 
poet has, more than once, expressed the gratitude and attach- 
ment which his vencrable preceptor inspired. At the usual 
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age he was entered at Cambridge, most probably at 'Trinit 

College, which had not then renounced the connection wit 

Westminster, to which it is indebted for so many of its 
istinguished ornaments ; but the scantiness of his funds 
im to relinquish the bright prospects of acade- 
, and Gondemned him (a fate which he shared in 
ithg$hakespeare) to the humbler occupation of his 
fathersin-law. His aversion to*this unworthy employment, 
soon However induced him to enter, as a volunteer, into the 
army then campaigning in Flanders, where he served, 
though for a short time, with some di8finction ; having, as 
he was proud to relate, killed an enemy, and carried off his 
spoils, in single combat, in the presence of both armies, 
His employment on his return, is not very distinctly ascer- 
tained; whether, as his railing antagonist Decker insmuates, 
he played ‘“‘ mad Jeronymo” in a strollipg company, or wrote 
for an obscure theatre, called the ae Curtain, in Shore- 
ditch, according to the grave Anthony Wood, is a matter 
of much doubt, and of little moment. His occupations, what- 
ever they might be, were speedily interrupted by the fatal 
termination of a duel in which he was engaged, as the gos- 
siping Aubrey tells us, with Mr. Marlow the poet, who it is 
clear enough however had been killed two Years before. 
Whoever his opponent was, Jonson was thrown into prison 
on a charge of murder; but we’ hear of no farther proceed- 
ings against him. Wéille in confinement, he of course be- 
came a fit subject for the experiments of those meddling 
priests, who lie in wait for the conscience-stricken or un- 
settled, that they»may add one more to their catalogue of 
conversions. Popegy was the fanaticism of that day, and 
we are neither surprised that the inexperienced, and-perhaps 
uninformed, Jonson, adopted its errors iniis youth, nor that 
afterwards, in maturity of years and ju t, he solemnly 
renounced them. On his release, as Mr. Gifford continues, 
‘ with that happy mode of extricating himself from a part 
of his difficulties which men of genius sometimes adopt,” he 
took a wife ;9and what stronger reasons could he have for so 
doing? he was twenty, he was , and he wasa poet! In 
1506, ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour,” the first play which 
can be decidedly claimed as his production, was represented 
with considerable success ; but it is more than probable that 
he had already written much for the stage, both singly, and, 
as was the fashion of the time, in conjunction with others. 
This piece introduced him to public notice; and the remainder 
of his life appears to have been employed in labouring for the 
theatres, or in the composition of the masques and enter- 
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tainments, which formed the principal diversion at court 
festivals, or the magnificent and lavish ‘‘ at homes” of the no- 
bility. ‘The share which he had in the comedy of ‘‘ Eastward 
Hoe,” for which, as a satire against the Scots, his coadju. 
tors Marston and Chapman were committed to pri ro 
him for a short season into some trouble. Jo 
high in favour at court, that he was purposelggpmi 
warrant of committal; but with a nobleness of. spir 
to be equalled, he voluntarily accompanied his friéfids to 
confinement, and resolved to share their punishment. A 
striking anecdote, connected with this circumstance of his 
life, has been recorded by himself: 







‘« When they were first committed, a report had been propa- 
gated, Jonson says, that they should have their ears and noses 
cut, i.e. slit*. This bad reached his mother; and,. at an enter. 
tainment + which he made on his deliverance, “‘ she drank to him, 
and shewed him a paper’which she designed, if the sentence had 
taken effect, to have mixed with his drink, and it was strong and 
lusty poison. To shew that she was no churl, Jonson adds, she 
designed to have first drank of it herself’ From such a mother he 
must have derived no small part of his unconquerable’ spirit.” 
Vol. I. p. Ixxvi. } 


An unconditional pardon, however, was soon granted to the 
offender ; and in 1616, we find him invested by James with 
the emoluments, if not with the titley of Laureate. A pen- 





* « Tt is amusing to read the diene apes of this passage. 
‘ His Majesty (says the Bio. Brit.) « that their ears and 
noses should be off in the pillory. And Chetwood, more 
bloody still, ada that it was with the greatest difficulty, and 
incessant solicitations of the prime nobility, Jonson’ (no other cul- 
prit is named, or even hinted at) ‘ escaped a severe punishment, 
that is to say, having his ears nailed to the pillory, and cut off b 
the common hangman, and perpetual banishment!’ Life of B. 
Jonson, p.iv. All this is raised upon the sim in 
text, for there is no other! What is yct more ridiculotts—it is highly 
probable that most of those who have maligned Jonson for ‘ writing 
&@ satire against the Scotch,’ had, like Chetwood and the Bio. Brit. 
an edition of this comedy before them in which the Scotch are not 
once named, or even hinted at!” 

+ “* At this entertainment ‘ Camden, Selden, and others were 
present.’ This is the sole authority for their names being selected 
as intercessors for Jonson’s pardon, And thus his Life is writ- 
ten!’ 
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sion for life of a hundred marks, conferred by letters patent, 
was certainly the more substantial kindness of the two. 
About five years subsequently, he obtained the reversionary 
t of the oftice of Master of the Revels, and with some 
ul ped the honour of knighthood ; but prudence 








was ni the @#tues of our convivial bard, and, on the 
access f les, we lament to see him not only attacked 
by dig@jase, (the palsy) but labourffig under want. ‘The gene- 
rosity’O! this unfortunate monarch relieved him for a time, 


by, what was then a royal present, a gift of a hundred 
pounds; and still more permanently, by inereasing his pen- 
sion of a hundred marks to a hundred pounds, with the addi- 
tion of that, which perhaps was equally gratifying to the 
laureate, and has villians so to his successors, a tierce of 
his favourite wine, Canary. The closing scenes of his life, 
we lament to add, were one continue@ series of necessity, 
sickness, and ill-success; he wrote,till the last moment, 
but, heu, quantum mutatus! till, as it were, in the lightenin 
before death, he produced that exquisite jewel, for whic 
alqne we would willingly sacrifice a large part of the body of 
his works, The Sad Shepherd. In 1637, not long after its 
completion, (for we see no reason to doubt that it was com- 
pleted) he breathed his last. He was buried in- Westminster 
Abbey, and his remains are covered by a flat stone, about 
two feet square, with the well-known inscription, ‘‘ O rare 
Ben Jonson ;” in whiclt we cannot discover, with Mr. Chal- 
mers, any thing savouring of ‘“‘ irreverence ;” but we have a 
recollection of a tradition, which was current among us at 
schoo] in our boyigh days, and which, though perhaps only 
worthy of reco some modern Aubrey, we cannot help 
presenting to our readers. The friends,of Jonson were 
anxious for his interment in the Abbey; Biit;the meagreness 
of his funds seemed to prohibit the pu of the neces- 
sary space. A bargain was accordingly strack, much to the 
surprise of the chapter, for a narrow bed of two feet only, 
depth was not, specified in the bond; and the poet now lies, 
or rather starills, perpendicularly, at the usual di below 
the earth. The story, it is most probable, was made to the 
Stone, rather than the stone to the story. 

_ But the chief object of Mr. Gifford’s b hical memoir, 
ts to relieve the memory of Jonson from the cary A ma- 
lignity, which has hitherto, on every mention of his name, 
been adduced against him. In this, we think, his new edi- 
tor has been eminently successful ; we are astonished, indeed, 
when we review the numerous accusations which have been 
heaped upon the unoffending bard, and not less so, when we 
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examine the idle evidence on which they have been founded, © 
It would lead us too far, if we attempted to place before 
our readers the falsehoods which have been copied from his 
predecessors, by every new writer who had occasion, 
incidentally, to allude to the misused poet, or 
varnished facts by which Mr. Gifford (is 
refer those who are at all anxious on the 
satisfaction, to the ‘“ prodfs of Jonson's gni 
Mr. Gifford must have collected and arranged: with 
labour. He will perhaps excuse us, if we add, that the ve- 
hement languageginto which his zeal in behalf of the poet 
committed to his charge has occasionally betrayed him, may 
sometimes be read with a smile: we dislike as much as any 
body, the despicable system of noting down conversation ; of 
common-placing the broken scraps of anecdote and opinion, 
which fall from usd@a the plenitude and the confidence of 
familiar talk; and though we are indebted to Boswell for the 
most entertaining book in our language, we recollect no man 
for whose memory (and in this he is a felo de se) we have a 
more utter contempt, or whose society, when living, we 
should have avoided more pertinaciously. 

Drummond, of Hawthornden, was of this class ; a dealer in 
second-hand gossip, and a hoarder of conversational. remnants. 
But there was more of bad taste, than of bad feeling in his 
petty occupation; and when he wrote down from memory, 
every night, the loose and unguarded sayings which he had 
heard in the course of the day; we are convinced that he had 
no design either to libel, or caricature his friend. We much 
question, therefore, the propriety of taxiag,him with. “ a per- 
fidious purpose,” or averring that he ‘* @eeoyed Jonson under 
his roof? in. order to “ injure” him; that the whole of his 
record is a “ tistme of malevolence ;” that he is ‘“‘ a cankered 
hypocrite ;” an ‘Senvenomed” enemy, who directed the ‘“‘ black- 
est perfidy” against his tender and confiding friend ; an ‘‘ arti- 
ficer of fraud ;” &c. &c. &c. These are hard words, and 
overshoot their purpose; they belong to what Jonson himself 
calls the bellum scribentium, where “ writerfare committed 
together by the ears, fighting as for their fires and_ their 
altars ;” but they do not end here, and we constantly open 
upon notes, in which the whole race of critics, who have 
touched upon the English drama, are condemned in 
sweeping ot as connected with the “ atrocious con- 
spiracy” against Jonson’s fame. How far preceding writers 







have been right or wrong in their estimate of his poetical 


powers, we shall have occasion to examine by and by; but 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the mass of our 
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literary men, for nearly two centuries, has found little other 
leasure and employment, tian that of wantonly accumulating 
filth on the head of one of the greatest masters of our tongue. 
re is not sufficient motive, not even that squint eyed 
? , to ‘ie obliquity to their vision. ilton may 
™ ied and under-rated, because he was a 
republican ; en, as a catholic and a 
> nay, in our own times, we are living witnesses of 
Frequent injustice of criticism, wherever the politics of a 
writer differ from those of his reader; but the muse of Jonson 
was secure from attacks of this kind, by hér utter deadness to 
the angry passions, and excitable feelings which have agitated 
some less cautious bards. Putting aside the pardonable 
flattery, which a po@#is sometimes compelled to pay to the 
patron monarch of his time, there is not a line from Jonson's 
pen, which can excite political rancouf and we look in vam 
for any adequate motive, which should induce men Of all 
parties, pursuits, and abilities, to subscribe toa solemn league 
and covenant, whose sole object was his defamation. 

The fact, as it strikes us at least, is as follows; the *‘ heads 
of conversation” which Drummond has preserved, are some- 
what caustic; and we may presume from them, that the taste 
of Jonson, as it regarded his contemporaries, was not a little 
fastidious. Again, the Satiromastix, dull ag it is, is short and 
easily read. It is upon thesé materials that the current 
opinion of Jonsoh’s character has principally been founded ; 
and few have taken the trouble to toil through all his own 
tediousness, (for with Mr. Gifford’s permission, we must con- 
fess, that the entiye perusal of his works is a labour to be 
undertaken once. aiid then for very special reasons only) in 
order to correct, as they might have done, their @froneous 
judgment. We do not defend this neglig@ift adoption of an 
unjust opinion; we only endeavour to aceéount for it upon a 
oe somewhat more rational, than that which, with 

usseau, would imagine that the whole human race was 
united to persecute a,single individual. Suffice it to add, 
that no one Passage, in which he has been supposed to sneer 
at Shakspeare, will bear the test of close examination; in 
“many, the very dates refute the aes ; in all, their reference 
to other points may be distinctly traced ; and if commenda 
verses may be adduced, as evidence of kindliness of disposition, 
we may challenge the whole catalogue of poets to equal the 
omg which Jonson has written. : 

e come, in the next place, to an inquiry of greater 
_ Interest ; the rank which Jonson is to hold in the literature of 
his country: and here, though it must always be with regret, 
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and with diffidence, that we venture to oppose our own judg- 
ment to that of Mr. Gifford, we must premise, that we differ 
from him materially in our estimate ; and we cannot but think, 
that the natural and pardonable attachment, which is alwa 
generated between an author and his - or | 
given a bias to his opinion, which a 

same reasons for adoptings Our limits will 

enter as much at la ai this subject as 

and we shall briefly state the impressions, which no $ 
inaccurate study of this poet has left upon our minds, 

Of the sixteen plays which are remaining to us from the 
pen of Jonson, it is a singular fact, that not one retains pos- 
session of the modern stage. ‘The Alchymist, indeed, was in- 
debted to a perversion of Garrick’s Wiiderful and versatile 
talents for a temporary revival; but it'Was the actor, not the 
play, which caught the public taste. This is the more ex- 
ereubdinary, as it would be difficult to say, which of Shaks- 
peare’s genuine pieces, if adequately represented, would fail 
to attract and to preserve attention. ‘The plain truth is, that 
Jonson is “ caveara to the general ;” and to form a correct 
judgment of his excellencies, we must refer him to another 
test than that of popularity ; and treat him, in the present day, 
as the dramatist of the closet only. The specimens which he 
has left of his powers in tragedy, if they never attain sublimity, 
at least do not sink below’ stateliness ; but in none of his 
works, has he trusted so little to mvention, or drawn so 
copiously from his unbounded classical stores, asdin Sejanus 
and Cataline. As examples of translation, and of skill 
in gathering and concentrating the detached materials, with 
which the historians of Rome provided” iim, they must be 
highly ‘prized. In the first, the scene between the “a 
Tiberius, and hisnot less subtle minister, (Act 3.) is above al 

W hat may be called the legerdemain of intellect, the 
thrust and parry of two skilful masters in the science of 
intrigue ; the cautious advance, the nimble retreat, the dexte- 
rous avoidance ; all these are inimitably pourtrayed ; and if a 
play of moral aphorisms, and political maxinis; could excite 
dramatic interest, this would rank among his happiest aan 
But neither in this, nor in Catiline, do we sympathize with 
one of the characters; all is cold and lifeless ;-and when 
Tiberius has written his letter in the one, and Cato has 
finished his immeasurable speeches in the other, we know that 
a catastrophe, which we have anticipated without curiosity, 
and witnessed without emotion, has arrived at its close. Th 
total deficiency of interest is the fault also, of the generality of 
his comedies ; with the exception of the three: upon whieh bis 
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fame is principally founded, and to which we shall direct our 
attention presently. .In most of them we find a series of 
scenes, connected indeed with much art, and arising from each 
other naturally enough, and a cast of characters well distin- 
guished,.amd sustained with propriety throughout; but we look 
in va ‘Such a pit, as shall give the scenes any bearing to 
end, or call the characters into fitting action, In 
xy Man in his Humour,’ *Kitely’s jealousy, Bobadil’s 
asOnism, and Brainworm’s roguery, though each admirably 
delineated in itself, might with little or no detriment to the 
general piece, be quietly transferred to some other. ‘They 
belong to a common stock, and have no peculiar bond to the 
play in which they ogcur. The dramatis person, like Cato 
in the Roman th enter and depart, but the play in the 
mean while is not” essive; the action stands still, and 
nothing is done; and we have still todearn in the end, why 
(from any thing that has preceded), young Knowell should 
marry Mrs, Bridget, or Kitely be cured of his suspicions. 
“ Cynthia’s Revels” is still less intelligible ; and the mummery, 
and dumb shew of the courtiers, seems to us infinitely dull, 
~ not less farcical and below comedy, than ra Buaffone’s 
solitary drinking bout with the two jugs, or droppi 
A Sac on his lips in ‘‘ Every Man out of his Hunear,” 
the silly ‘‘ jeering” in the “ Staple of the News,” or the.low 
buffoonery and “‘ vapouring” slang in ‘‘ Bartholomew Fair,” 
Of the “ Maguétic Lady,” and the ‘‘ New Inn,” we need 
scarcely speak ; they are among what Dryden has called ‘* his 
dotages,” and even Mr. Gifford gives them up, the latter 
unequivocally, the former, by dexterously substituting 
Alexander Gill's dail lampoon in lieu of his usual_criticism, 
The Povtaster déserves a notice by itself, for it is eempletely 
sui generis,a dramatized Dunciad, partaking-however butlittle 
of the point, the vigour, or the polish of Pope’s brilliant re- 
venge. We know nothing of the quarrel which induced 
Jonson to attack Decker and Marston; but Mr. Gifford has 
placed it beyond doubt, contrary to the received opinion that 
the first is Demetrius, and the last Crispinus. ere is not 
much in this strange play which they need have feared ; the 
“satire is sufficiently scurrilous, the plot absolutely none, or, if 
any, should have ended with the banishment of Ovid; for 
Virgil, as far as the action of the play is concerned, is a mere 
‘supererogatory nonentity. The God scene is vulgar, the 
arraignment cold and pedantic, and the translations, which to 
the last moment he maintained. to be the best parts of his 
works, most insufferably tedious, and so thickly and awkward- 
ly sown in the body of the piece; that 140 lines (sunt quibas 
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in satyra) have been transferred to the end of it without any 
detriment to its intelligibility. * 
Of his three great plays, (and we rejoice to hasten to them) 
den seems to have given the palm to the Silent oma 
We do not think Mr. Gifford is very just or very urte: 
this wonderful genius, whom we believ » © 
exemplified by his own writings, the most 
criticism in any language Mor i is it for us, who afterall, 
but pigmies to our giant ancestors in almost every~™ 
of literature, to speak slig ghtingly of the mighty master 
to whom we are iadebted for the full discovery of the rich- 
ness, the harmonies, and the powers of our native tongue. 
Mr. Gifford observes that ‘ it is ewhat singular he 
(Dryden) should dismiss the Collegia seat a bare mention.” 
We: wish this defect had been suppl e present edition: - 
we have sought infogmation in regard to them in vain, and 
much of the satire falls dead, from our ignorance of the 
objects against which it is directed. It would be almost 
sacrilege to add one word to Dryden's admirable summary of 
this comedy; but we will just s nggest, that the scene in the 
close of the third act, in which Morose is driven to despair, 
by the gradual swell and unexpected discord of increasing 
sounds, is only to be rivalled in the sister art of painting, by 
Hogarth’s ee ed Musician. 
The Alchymist is Mr. Gifford’s favourite ; and he well com- 
ares it to the immortal work of Cervantes : if we estimate it by 
its utility, it indeed may be said to surpass Don Quixote ; for 
the fantastic notions of Chivalry, which the great Spanish Sa- 
tirist laughed out of countenance, were far,less detrimental to 
society than the impostures of the Hermetical school. In this 
comedy,.as in the last, all our former remarks on their author 
must be inverted. In unity of plot, in the rise, progress, and 
maturity of action, in (if we may use such an expression) the 
accurate dovetailing of incident, and the bearing of each 
various circumstance upon every other, and the whole ; we are 
at a loss to say where it has been equalled; nor is there less 
' knowledge of human nature in its conduct; it is impossible 
that the characters could have acted otherwise than they do 
act, and the air of reality which the poet has cast over 
creatures of his invention, almost exceeds belief. The Alchy- 
mist is a play of all times and every body’s reading ; and it is 
not the lowest tribute to Jonson’s s genie when we add, that 
it is the only one of his dramas in which he has relied upon 
his own unborrowed powers. The mystical lore which it con- 
. tains, must have been difficult of accem, and of comprehension ; 
but Jonson seems approfondi ‘ in crosslets, 5 a and 
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cucurbites ;’ from whatever sources he derived his knows 
ledge, he has so completely mastered it, that it becomes 
his own. 

Great, however, as our admiration undoubtedly is, of the 
Alchymistgswe still consider Volpone to be his chef d’euvre. 
It is a highetmonld, and belongs to a nobler school. 
The ignified tone of:its morality; the acuteness 
of its satire, and the richness 6f its. poetry; all conspire to 
exalt It above the common life, and Dutch painting of its 
predecessors. Each has gained the summit of its respective 
class, but one class is far above the other in elevation. The 
opening address of Volpone to his gold, and his love scene 
with Celia, may be cited as unrivalled specimens of copious- 
ness and commandiiii expression. Thereisa pirrnewee 4 
about them which helms us; and we know not whic 
excites most astonishment, the inexhgustible variety frem 
which the poet draws his images, or the exquisite dexterity 
and judgment with which he applies them. In no other of 
his plays has he exhibited a greater portion of that art, which 
he possessed in such eminence, of familiarizing us- with his 
peenere before their appearance ; and in none, assuredly, 

as he more accurately distinguished the nicer shades, by 
which similar characters preserve a separate identity. Ava- 
rice is the predominant vice of all the Heredipete ; but how 
diflerently does it operate on’ each! It is said of one of 
Bunbury’s drawings, in which a number of hats are hangin 
round a public room, that we might easily appropriate eac 
to its respective owner's head. In like manner we defy the 
most unobservant, reader to mismatch a single speech of 
Voltore, Corbaccio, or Corvino; or to confound the lesser 
passions, which minister to their ruling principle. 









** Facies hic omnibus una est, 
At diversa tamen.”’ 


Taking Volpone in all its parts, in design, in execution, 
in artifice of plot, in the strict*nature of its characters, ‘in 
moral effect, in poetical justness of catastrophe, we pro- 
nounce that it may fearlessly challenge tion with the 
best regular dramas of our own, or any other language, ancient 
or modern. 7 

The Sad Shepherd is in another mood; graceful, delicate, 
and simple ; abounding in pastoral images, expressed in an 
unambitious but not lowly style; happily connecting popular 
snperstitions with our real native Arcadia ; and awakening ail 
the associations in which we _ indulged from childhood, at 


VoL. x. AVGusT, 1818, 
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the mention of Marian’s ‘‘ greenwood bower,” and the sports 
and pastimes of the merry outlaw of Sherwood. 

ea over this exquisitely beautiful fragment, with a 
feeling allied to that excited by the remembrance of the lost 
books of the Faerie Queen, or the missing, ‘‘ W f the 
Steed of Brass ;” and though Volpone jmay be. 
penous monument of the poet's art, we c wi 

ondness to the minute, butmot less precious workmanship of 

this broken gem. * 

It has become so fashionable of late to condemn the hitherto 
received opinion of King James and his court, that it is with 
some little trepidation we enter our protest against his claims 


either to good sense, or good taste. With us he is still the 
** British Solomon,” and the “ pe narch:” and we 
cannot but attribute much of the evil f@fifines of his unhappy 


san, to the self-complacent folly, and overweening vanity of 
the father. : sa, 

But we shall not travel out of our way after his state policy 
and personal character ; our business is with the festivities 
of his court. We know but one masque (the immortal 
Comus) which we could ever read with pleasure; and we 
believe the reason is, that it has less of the masque in it than 
any other composition which bears the name. Milton did not 
degrade himself by writing down to the machinist and the 
scene-shifter; and he has furnished us with a drama, in 
which the ‘‘ tragical part” blends so happily with the “‘ certain 
Dorique delicacy in its songs and odes,” that Sir Henry 
Wotton barely did it justice, in confessing that he “ had 
seen nothing parallel to it in our language ;’ he might have 
added, or in any other. These entertainments, for the most 
part, are an unnatural combination of heathen gods and 
grotesque mortals; of strained, cold, unmeaning allegory, 
and broad mountebank buffoonery : we can see little splendour 
or magnificence in the taste of those days, in which the 
monarch was a ballet master. And that queeu must have 
had other notions of mujesty than the royal Michal, whose 
chief recreation consisted in the apotheosis of her sceptred 
lord, as le Diew de la danse. : 


« L? precedeva al benedetto vaso 
Frescando alzato l'umile Salmista, 
FE. piu e men che Re era in quel caso. 
Di contra effigiata ad una vista 
Pun gran palazzo Micol ammirava, 
Si come Donna dispettosa ¢ trista.” — 
Dawtz Pore. X. 64. 
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What shall we‘say to the exhibition of an armillary sphere, 

with allits apparatus of equinoctial, meridian, horizontal, arctic, 

and antarctic circles, from which the masquers descended in 

| mee of the twelve signs.: Just as in Harlequin 
UuaVer, Merl 


maltpleaped forth as Cancer, and Pantaloon as 
Injgood ‘trath, the Christmas pantomine, though a 


tter thing, is evidently much indebted to its ee 
for'some of its more cunning changes. And Mr. Farley 


ad derive many a useful hint from a reference to Ben 
onson. 
In the masque of ‘‘ Queens,” the witches, “ with a strange 


and sudden music, i into a magical dance, full of preposterous 

















change and ges ion ;” in that of “ Angurs,” we find 
“a perplexed of straying and deformed pilgrims ;” 
in another, “ here the Follies, whieh are twelve she-fools, 
enter and dance;” in ‘“‘ Mercury Vindicated” a band of 
“ imperfeet creatures with helms of limbecks on their heads ;” 
and in the masque of “ Christmas,” there is a pas de dix, in 
which minced pie, new-year’s gift, and baby cake, are prin- 
cipal ormers ; to say nothing in other places of a “* sixth 
entry,” which discovers “ ead alone, dancing the tune to 
a noise mixed and imitating thunder,” .or an “ antimasque of 
tumblers and jugglers, brought in by the cat and fiddle, who 
make sport with the curious, i.e. the eyed, the eared, and 
the nosed, and drive them away.” And yet-we are to be told 
that these horse-laughing absurdities, were the elegant and 
rational amusements, of a polished and magnificent court! 
For our own parts, we would as soon eat hasty-pudding, and 
run in a sack at Bartlemy fair ; ‘and it grieves us to add, that 
we are told to believe that the vulgarity of Jonson's ‘ God 
of the Belly,” in ** Pleasure reconciled to Virtue,” has pro- 
bably given some hint to Milton for the refined voluptuous- 
ness of Comus! That “‘ the star that bids the shepherd fold,” 
and his other “ divine enchanting ravishments,” was possibly 
inspired by Jonson's pot-house “ Hymn!” - 
‘« Room, room, make room for the bouncing belly, 


First father of sauce, and deviser of ss BY 
Hail, bail, plump paunch! O the founder of taste, 


For fresh meats, or powder’d, or pickle, or paste.”’ 

It is with the masque, however, as with the florid Gothic 
style in architecture, which thoogh abhorrent tp ali just prin- 
ciple, monstrous and disproportioned, as a whole, is oftentimes 
pleasing and beautiful in detail. Many of Jonson’s lyrics are 
very peféct compositions. 4 
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In his minor poems, when he steers clear of mythology, he 
is sometimes majestic, and occasionally elegant ; but the very 
copiousness of his classieal acquirements, encumbered, and bore 
him down: and we eften see him floundering through twenty 
lines like a leviathan in a fish-pond, oppressed and ov . 
hy bis own weight. ‘This is not always the case, and We feel 
pleasure in recalling our readers to the frequently cited epi 
on Lucy, countess of Bedford, on which Mr. Gifford, with 
much justice observes, that omr language, rich as it is in 
effusions of the same kind, can furnish nothing to be cam 


pared with it for delicacy of sentiment, and beauty of 
diction. 





‘“ Ow Lucy, Countess oF BEbrorp. 
¥ 


“ This morning, timely rapt with holy fire, 
1 thought to form unto my zealous Muse, 
What kind of creature I could most desire, 
To henour, serve, and love; 2s poets use. 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 
Of greatest blood, and vet more yood than great; 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 
I meant she could be courteous, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride; 
i meant each softest virtue there should meet, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 
Only a learned, and a manly soul 
[ purposed her; that should, with even powers, 
The rock, the spindle, and the sheers controul 
Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. 
Such when | meant to feign, and wish’d to see, 
My Muse bade, Bepronrp write, and that was she!” 
Vol. VIL. p. 195 


On the present edition, after what we lave before observed 
on Mr. Gifford’s fitness for the task, we can have little te 
add, It justifies and it fulfils our expectations: sometimes, 
indeed, we might have wished, perhaps, that the editor had 
not measured the general reader so much by his own 
standard. 

In a note on “ the Satyr,” Mr. Gifford remarks, that 
‘* Milton has namerous obligations to it.” We think this is 
scarcely just. The faerie mythology which both- have used, 
was the common poetical stock of the time, and abroad in the 
market for all purchasers ; and it is no unfair trading to deal 
in the same goods as a neighbour dees. The rivalry is av 
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honest competition, and the value of the respective wares 
will be best decided, by the number of customers winch each 
attracts. We cannot discover what Pope has borrowed 
from the masque of “ Lethe,” but we are persuaded that 
he has been pillaging, with his usual dexterity and succéss, 
from that of ‘‘ Hymen :” and the description which ** Rtason” 
gives of the various offices of the ‘* humours and affections” 
is almost a counterpart of Ariel's instructions to the attend- 
ant Sylphs, in the Rape of the Lock. We, by no means, 
think, with Mr. Gifford, that the epigram to Sir John Rad- 
cliffe furnished Edwards with the model for his far more 
poetical and affecting sonnet ** Ona Family Picture.” Edwards 
was a man of universal literature, of taste in the arts, and 
(we believe) a traveller ; and we cannot but persuade ourselves, 
that the single column among the ruins in the Campo Vaccino, 
suryested his six lust lines. Edwards is not enough known ; 
the Canons of Criticism has become a scarce book; and if 
it is not thought worth while to reprint it entire, we wish, 
at least, his exquisite sonnets could again be given to the 
public, It is impossible that Mr. Gifford should be unac-y 
quainted with the precise meaning of so common a word as 
Barbican, and yet he reprints Whalley’s inaccurate nate upon 
it, with some additions of his own, wherein the fault is not 
corrected. (Vol. ix. p. 39.) 

He is right, we think, in his conjecture, that the beautiful 
epitaph ‘* underneath this sable hearse,” was fastened with 
many others to the countess of Pembroke’s hearse, as it 
passed to her interment. The custom is still preserved in 
our Universities. And we remember that epicedia of this 
kind were laid upon the coffin of the late Professor Porson. 
On the whole, we may pronounce that Mr. Gifford’s labours 
have effectually superseded the necessity of any future edition 
ef the body of Ben Jonson’s works; but we confess that we 
should be well pleased to see a single volume, containing the 
three plays and the Sad Shepherd, with all that Mr Gifford 
has said on them, and a something more. ‘To conclude this 
article, which has grown under our hands to a greater extent 
than we intended, and which our readers may, perhaps, think 
aiready much too long ; Jonson was a man of extraordinary 
talents and acquirements, rather than of eminent genius; a 
profound thinker, rather than a great poet. He possessed 
force, clearness, energy, and precision; he wanted imagina- 
tion, fire, melody, tenderness. With the whole range of an- 
tiquity, at his command, he still remained original; and 
borrowing from every source, and on all varieties of subject, 
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the sentiments of others always acquired the tinge and hue of 
his own mind, in their filtration through it. His piovince 
was portrait painting, and in this he caught the peculiarities, 
rather than the general expression of his subject; so that 
his characters are all marked with the traits and features of 
individuality, and we look in vain for any thing which we may 
reler to human nature at large. Of the miluence and ope: 
ration of the passions he was wholly ignorant; and for this 
we want no other proof than his inability to draw the female 
character. His women, for the most part, are gross, vulgar, 
and licentious ; and if he ever attempts (as in Celia and Grace 
Wellborn) a higher style of painting, he hurries from the 
canvass after a few slight anit hasty touches, He possessed 
nothing of that magic of the art which caf compel a reader 
to sympathize with the poet's creations, which unlocks the 
heart, and sways the affections at will, And he is the only 
child of song, who has written so much, of whom it may be 
aflirmed, that he never produced a line which excited one 
thrill of emotion, or called forth a single tear. His ideas of 
the dignity of the poetical character were lofty, and he ever 
taught like one invested with an office that had something 
sacred in itself, and was directed to the noblest purposes. How 
well were it if some of ovr modern favourite bards would 
adopt the same creed! ‘To that poesy, which, in his own 
words, is ‘* a dulcet and gentle philosophy, which leads on 
and guides us by the hand to action with a ravishing delight 
and incredible sweetness,” we do not think he has much claim. 
Of that other class, the “ rigid and austere poesy,” which 
may almost ‘ be entitled philosophy,” we think he has pro- 
duced some of the finest examples in our language. 

Be this however, as it may, we fear that the confidence with 
which we have seemed at times to deliver our sentiments, in 
the face of a person, in reality so much more competent than 
ourselves, to judge upon the points which we have ventured to 
discuss; will do us no service in the good opinion of many of 
our readers; but onr presumption, we can truly say, is more 
apparent than real : we look upon the edition before us, to be, 
not only the best edition extant of the works of Ben Jonson, 
but the hest commentary upon the works of any poet in our 
language. It has its faults, as all the productions of human 
labour and genius necessarily must have; and if We have 
semeéd to dwell upon these, rather than upon the merits which 
it possesses, it was only because the latter are so evident qnd 
numerous, that it would have seemed like common place to 
have taken the pains of pointing the attention to them ; 
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besides we were desirous of escaping all suspicion of the 
adum crimen servitutis—tlattery ; and it would have been 
difficult to have expressed all the respect we entertain for the 
character and talents of Mr, Gifford, without seeming to fall 
into it, Mr. Gitford’s place in the ranks of literature, 1s too 
well established, tobe affected by any praise, or any censure 
of ours; the public voice has placed him at the head of our 
literary republic, and Jong may he live to enjoy the universal 
respect, which his virtues, no less than his talents, have pro- 
cured him, 





Se a 
Art. VIII. The Works of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
and of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the Elder. Edited by George 
Frederick Nott, DD. F.S.A. &c. 2 Vols. 4to. Longman 
and Co, 1816, 


We are of opinion that this publication has been treated 
with a disrespect which it is far from having deserved. Dr. 
Nott has edited the works of two of our early writers, in a 
manner which evinces great diligence and research ; and the 
public is then told with great unconcern and flippancy, 
thatone of them happens to be no poet; he is therefore 
abruptly dismissed without a single remark in support of this 
sweeping opinion, and no further notice is taken of him*. 
If the critic’s sentiments are at issue on this point with those 
of the public in general, it was incumbent on him to bring 
forward his proofs. _ It is possible that we may have been in 
an error during the last two centuries, in placing Sir Thomas 
W yatt’s name in the catalogue of poets; but still it is diffi- 
cult to part with old prejudices, and we are unwilling to give 
up an old favourite without a single struggle. At any rate, 
common respect towards an editor of considerable taste and 
ingenuity, might, we think, have protected him from so un- 
courteous a reception, as well as from a certain style of 
ironical remark, with which he is uniformly treated through- 
out the article to which we allude, ‘The reason of all this is 
plain. Dr, Nott is a clergyman, and appears to have very 
proper notions of the duty of promoting the cause of religion 
and virtue. Now, in the critic’s opinion, all these notions 
are so many ‘‘ professional fancies,” which it is reasonable 
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* Ed. Rev. No. 54. p. 392. 
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énough that a certain class of men should entertain, bat 
a it must not be expected can “* deceive any body.” After 

his, Dr. Nott is seldom introduced butas the reverend Editor, 
or the Doctor, as if his profession were really a crying sin 
which vould never be forgiven hin. There may be somethin 
very witty and profound in all this, but in our judgment it is 
neither consistent with criticism, nor good manners, nor 
with principie ; and though we have seen too much of the 
publication in question to be surprised at the absence of any 
of these qualifications, yet we do not the less regret every 
fresh instance of it which passes under our notice. Priest- 
craft and professional fancies were the cant words of the 
French philosophers and revolutionists, and we wish to leave 
them to those, who make a system of despising and ridiculing 
all religious feeling. 

We gladly turn from these subjects to the volumes before 
us, where we confidently expect to meet not only with ‘ poets 
and poetry,” but also with good taste without ippancy. It 
must be allowed, however, that in estimating the merits of our 

early English writers, there is ne arly as much danger of over- 
rating, as of undervaluing them, Viewed indeed, as their 
works usually are, through the medium of enthusiasm on the 
one hand, or of prejudice on the other, it is perhaps one of 
the most difficult tasks of criticism to assign them their proper 
place in the scale of excellence. But, whatever may be due 
to them in equity, we fear their detractors will always be more 
numerous than their admirers, ‘The generality of readers are 
not qualified to pass a just judgment on them. ‘Their faults 
are on the surface, and visible to all, while their merits are 
discerned only by afew. Itis not known to many, which of 
the prevailing bad tastes of their age they have avoided or 
amended, It is obvious to all, which they have retained “ 
adopted, Betore their talents can be acknowledged, if 
necessary to compare and to combine, to retlect and : 
examine; in a word, to look before and after; while the most 
hasty perusal will suffice to discover their defects, and the 
more hasty it is, the more heinous and unpardonable will 
those faults appear. This is the evil universally attendant 
upon all excellence which is merely comparative, and it is to 
this class that Surrey and Wyatt, and all the writers of their 
time and character must at last be referred. 

It is probable, that Dr. Nott will scarcely be disposed to 
admit the justice of this last remark; nor is it, in one point 
of view, desirable that he should admit it. An editor may 
be forgiven for being—we had almost said, he ought to be— 
enthusiastic. He should look upon his author with a kind of 

3 
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parental partiality; and though his fondness may occasianally 
excite a smile, yet his indifference would infallibly cause sus- 
picion and disgust. Dr. Nott is certainly a fond editor, and 
we like him the better for it. He is one of those few, whose 
familiarity with the early English writers authorises him to 
judge how far the poems of the two authors, whose works he 
has presented to the world, deserve praise on comparative 
grounds, Of their positive merits, it is much more easy to 
jorm an opinion, and in the course of the present article we 
wish to be understood as speaking of them, generally, under 
the latter view. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was born, as is commonly 
supposed, in January, 1517. But the fact is, that the time of 
his birth rests upon no better authority, than a tradition that 
he was only twenty-nine years old at the time of his death, 
which took place in January, 1647, Nor is the precise spot 
where he was born, ascertained with more exactitude, Some 
have ascribed that honour to Framlingham, in Suffolk; and 
others, to Kenninghall, in Norfolk, his grandfather's principal 
place of residence. He probably lived under the eye of his 
father, till the year 1532, when he was about the age of six- 
teen. Ofhis education, nothing is known with certainty. It 
has been asserted, that he studied at Christ Church, Oxford, 
then called Cardinal College; but Dr. Noti inclines to believe, 
that if he went to either university, it was to Cambridge, of 
which he was afterwards appointed High Steward, conjointly 
with his father. However this may have been, he was contract- 
ed, in 1532, to Lady Frances Vere, daughter of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, and the marriage seems to have been solemnized about the 
same time. He afterwards accompanied Henry the Eighth to 
Boulogne, when the famous meeting with the King of France 
took place. After this magnificent interview, which was so 
sumptuous, that, as Hollinshed says, ‘* it seemed wonderful to 
all present,” Surrey appears to have resided for a short time 
at the French court; but at all-events he was in England 
again in the following year, when he carried ‘‘ the fourth 
sword, with the scabbard upright, before the king,” at the 
coronation of Anne Boleyn. Only two years elapsed before 
he sat as representative of the Earl Marshall, at the trial of 
the same unfortunate queen, whose only crimes were, to have 
had a younger and a more fortunate fival, and a jeaious and 
fickle husband. In 1536, died the Duke of Richmond, Sur- 
rey’s intimate friend, to whom affectionate allusion is fre- 
quently nade in his poems. ‘ill the year 1543, he appears 
to have been in high favour at court, having been created a 
Knight of the Garter, and occasionally engaged in civil, as 
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well as military, employments. He then fell under the king’s 
displeasure, for a very extraordinary cause. 


“ On the first of April, ‘Surrey was summoned before the Privy 
Council, to answer to two charges which had been brought against 
him. The one was for having eaten flesh in Lent, contrary to the 
royal prohibition. The other was a charge of ar extraordinary na- 
ture. He was accused of having walked at night in an unseemly 
and disorderly manner through the streets of London, breaking 
windows with a cross bow *. , 

“ ‘To the first charge, Surrey replied, by alleging a licence ; and 
on this poiot he held himself absolved, though he admitted that he 
had eaten ficsh more openly than, in strict propriety, he ought to 
have done. 

* ‘The truth of the second charge he allowed ; and as far as it 
was a breach of the peace, he submitted himself to such punishment 
as the Privy Council should think proper to inflict. He besought 
them, however, not to impute the offence to a light and disorderly 
turn of mind; such wus would disgrace him at his years, and be un- 
worthy of his rank and station in lite. 

** « My motive,’ he said, ‘ was a religious one, though I confess 
that it tics open to misconstruction. It grieved me, my, lords, to 
sce the licentious manners of the citizens of London. They resem- 
bled the manners of Papal Rome in her corruptest state, and not 
those of a Christian communion. Was I to suffer these unhappy 
men to perish without warning? That common charity forbade. 
The remonstances of their spiritual pastors had been urged, I 
knew, in vain, I therefore went at midnight through the streets, 
nnd shot from my cross-bow at their windows, that the stones pass- 
ing noiseless through the air, and breaking in suddenly upon their 
guilty secrecy, might remind them of the suddenness of that punish- 
ment which the Scriptures tell us Divine Justice will inflict on im- 
penitent sinners ; and so lead them to a reformation of manners +.’ 
Vol. i. op. li. : 


Notwithstanding this curious defence, he was sent to the 
Fleet Prison. How long he remained there is uncertain, but 
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* «© At St, James’s, the first day of April, 1543. The Ear! of 
Surrey being sent for to appear before the Council, was charged by 
the said presence as well of eating flesh, as of a lewd ani! unseemly 
manner of walking in the night about the streets, and breaking with 
stone bows of certain windows. And touching the eating of flesh, 
he alleged a licence; albeit he had not so secretly used the same 
as appertained : and touching the stone-bows, he could not deny 
but he had very evil doings therein, submitting himself, therefore, 
to such punishment as should to them be thought good; whereupon 
he was committed to the Fleet.” Privy Council Book, ut sup.” 

+ “ See * Satire against the Citizens of London,’ p. 5%.” 
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he was present, in the following year, ‘at the siege of Lan- 
drecy; and was afterwards appointed marshal of the army, in 
the expedition into France, which Henry undertvok in 1645, 
Soon alter this, the most important military office which he 


undertook, was assigned him; the command of Boulogne: in_ 


which he was superseded by Lord Gray, in a manner not very 
ereditable to king Henry. It appears that his successor ac- 
cused him of perverting some money tu his own private use, 
To this charge, Surrey returned the following indignant justi- 
fication of his honour, ; 


“ And for answer that my said lord chargeth me to have re- 
turned the same to my private profect: in his so saying, he can 
have none honour. For there be in Boulogne too many witnesses 
that Henry of Surrey was never for singular profect corrupted ; nor 
never yet bribe closed his hand: which lesson I learned of my fa- 
ther, and wish to succeed him therein as in the rest.” 


Henry seems now to have first conceived his dislike to Sur- 
rey. He was soon after imprisoned in Windsor Castle, on 
account of some “ foolish demeanour,” for which his father 
requested he might be “ earnestly handled,” a request with 
which his enemies were not ill disposed to comply. Accord- 
ingly, on the 12th of December, 1547, he was committed to 
the Tower, where be was soon after beheaded, in the 30th 
year of his age. He was accused, says Hume, of entertain- 
ing in his family some Italians, who were suspected to be 
spies: a seryant of his had paid a visit to Cardinal Pole, in 
Italy, whence he was suspected of holding a correspondence 
with that obnoxious prelate: he had quartered the arms of 
Edward the Confessor on his scutcheon, which made him be 
suspected of aspiring to the crown; though both he and his 
ancestors had openly, during the course of many years, main- 
tained that practice, and the heralds had even justified it by 
their authority. These wore the crimes for which a jury, not- 
withstanding his eloquent and spirited defence, condemned 
the Earl of Surrey for high treason; and their sentence was 
soon after executed upon him. Four witnesses were pro- 
dneed against him Of these, one was his own sister, who 
came forward unsolicited, in the height of youth, and beauty, 
und rank, to take away ber brother's life; and another was 
Sir Edmund Knivett, who, only a short time before, had been 
excused a punishment, to which he had been justly sentenced, 
at the pressing entreaties of Surrey himself, 


‘* Thus fell the accomplished Surrey,’’ as he is generally styled ; 
“a man of such elevated virtues, and such rare endowments, that 
his untimely death may even, at this remote period, be justly a sub- 
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ject of regret; for had his life been spared, the English name might 
have been advanted earlier to that high rank in learning and in lite- 
rature, which it hag since obtained amongst civilized nations,”’ 
Vol. i. p. cv. 


This is high praise, but we are disposed to think it no more 
than he fairly deserves, Surrey was confessedly the first great 
reformer of the English language, after C hanced. The chief 
poets who intervened, were Hoccleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Bar- 
clay, and Skelton. All of them used the heroic verse in which 
Chaucer wrote, though not of that Iambic form, which has 
since obtained, but rhythmical, that is, not consisting of a cer- 
tain number of feet, but constructed go as to be recited with 
a certain rhythmical cadence, Surrey proposed, and effected, 
an important change. He limited the heroic verse to ten syl- 
lables, divided into five equal Iambic feet, and introduced the 
further refinement of breaking the line with pauses. Dryden 


and Pope have added nothing to the harmony of such lines as 
the following ; 


* But I, that knew what harbour’d in that head; 
What virtues rare were tempered in that breast ; 
Honour the place that such a jewel bred, 
And kiss the ground whereas thy corpse doth rest ; 
With vapour’d eyes: from whence such streams availe ” 
As Pyramis did on Thisbe’s breast bewail.”” Vol. I. p. 47. 


Next to the improvements which Surrey introduced i 
rhythm, must be ranked those of poetic diction, of struc eure 
of period, and of rhyme. With regard to the first, he had 
the merit of bringing into disrepute the numerous words bor- 
rowed or compounded from the Latin, with which the lan- 
guage was disfigured. This put to flight at once the whole 
ariny of sweet sounds, such as aureate, amene, pulchritude, 
facunde, exornate, and a whole host of similar pedantic 
terms. Wilson's “ Arte of Rhetorike,” published in 1558, 


has some sensible observations on this subject. 


** Some,” says he, “‘ seek so far for outlandish English, that they 
forget altogether their mother’s language. And I dare swear this, 
if some of their mothers were alive, they were not able to tell what 
they say; and yet these fine English clerks will say they speak in 
their mother tongue, if a man shall charge them for counterfeting 
the King’s English. He that cometh lately out of France will talk 
French English, and never blush at the matter. Another chops 
in with English Italianated, and applieth the Italian phrase to our 
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Eaglish speaking. The unlearned, or foolish fantastical, that 
smells but of learning, (such fellows as have seen learned men in 
their days) will so Latin their tongues, that the simple cannot but 
wonder at their talk, and think surely they speak by some revela- 
tion.’ 


He then gives a specimen of what he calls inkhorne termes, 
being a letter ‘‘ devised by a Lincolnshire man for a void 
benetice,” addressed to the Lord Chancellor, who, we think, 
might well have doubted whether he was applied to as patron 
of a vacant living, or as ex-officio guardian of the insane. 


“ Pondering, expending, and revoluting within myself pine in- 
gent affability and ingenious capacity for mundane affairs, | cannot 
but celebrate and extol your magnifical dexterity above all other. 
For how could you have adopted such illustrate prerogative, and 
dominial superiority, if the fecundity of your ingenie had not been 
so fertile and wonderful pregnant, &c, &c. 


Dr. Nott has quoted no passage equal to this in extrava- 
gance, though he has brought abundant evidence to prove, 
that the inkhorn terms had invaded the province of poetry 
as well as of prose. Before Surrey’s time, a palace of plea- 
sure was “* most solacious,’—a meadow likewise was “‘ sola- 
cious,’ —so also was a chamber, and to crown the absurdity, 
sounds were ‘ solacious” also. Flora was very naturally re- 
resented with her ‘ aromatic dews,” but “lusty Rhetoric” 
had also his aromatic dews, and when ‘“ Lady Eloquence” 
was mentioned, she was equally aromatic. Flora again was 
depainted and dulcet, Mars was retrogradant, and Lucina 
was plenary. <A treasurer was “ a secret Thesaurare,” and a 
chamberlain a “ chief cubiculare.” Sir Philip Sydney, in the 
character of Rhombus, a village schoolmaster, and Shakes- 
pear in that of Holofernes in Lowe Labour Lost, have very 
successfully ridiculed this intermixture of Latin phraseology. 
Instead of this affectation, Surrey’s language was natural, and 
therefore pleasing. The following lines, taken from his elegy 
written in Windsor Castle, will be the best proof of this. 


“ Wherewith, alas! revive within my breast 
The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delight, 
The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of rest ; 


The secret thoughts imported with sweet trust, 
The wanton talk, the divers change of play, 
The friendship sworn, each promise kept so just, 
Wherewith we passed the winter's night away. 
Vol. I. p. exev. 


With regard to the second point of improvement, the arti- 
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ficial structure of period, Surrey did something; but refine. 
ment in this branch of poetic ornament was chiefly left for 
the writers of a later age. He had, at least, the merit of not 
adopting the involution of the dead languages, which it is 
evident is particularly unsuited to the genius of the English 
tongue. With regard to his system of rhyme, he avoided the 
harsh and unnatural license of rhyming on final syllables, ac- 
cording to the French mode of pronunciation, as sembladnt, 
pleasaunce, raison ; he rarely admitted double rhymes, or the 
indiscriminate rhyming on weak, inelegant, and vulgar words, 
which all his predecessors had allowed themselves. Dr. Nott 
quotes the following rhymes from the Knight's Tale of 
Chaucer, one of his most elevated pieces—us, after, shall, 
ah, thus, her, other, pan, mercy, ladle, cradle, shirt. 


“* Surrey chose in preference to all other, those words which 
were dissyllables, and formed in themselves a perfect iambic foot, 
as the following, return, restere, refuse, desire, remove, delight, &c.; 
and when he rhymed on monosyllables, they were full and sonor- 


ous, and were always preceded by a short syllable.’* Nott 
Diss. 198. 


He also first introduced the use of blank heroic verse, 
which he has adopted in his translation of the second and 
fourth Books of the Aneid. This work is imperfect, and very 
unequal, but it occasionally leaves nothing to be desired in 
pomt of harmonious cadence. Dido is thus described, 


«e 





And when they all were gone, 

And the dim moon doth eft withhold her light, 
And sliding stars unto sweet sleep provoke, 
Alone she mourns within her palace void, 

And sits her down on her forsaken bed, 

And absent him she hears,” Vol. I. p. ccxv. 


Again, 
** So shalt thou reach at last Hesperian land, 
Where Lydian Tyber with his gentle stream 


Mildly doth flow along the fruitful fields.” 
Vol. I. p. .ccxiv. 


It must be confessed, however, that the best estimate of 
the merits of Surrey, and of every writer of his age, will be 
made by comparison. It will not be readily imagined how 
little the early poets understood the art of properly selecting 
and embellishing their thoughts, and how much Surrey ex- 
celled them in this particular. Take, for example, the fol- 


lowing picture which Barclay has drawn of Eye, surrounded 
by her children. 
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* Eve wag at home ”’ and sat on the thrashold 

With all her babes ” and children her about, 

Either on her lap ” within or else without. 

Now had she pleasure “ them colling and bassing ; 
_ And oft was she busy “ them lousing and kembing, 

And busy with butter “ for to anoint their neck ; 

Sometimes she mused “ them pleasantly to deck.” 


“ The Almighty is then supposed to visit our primeval mother, 
who is ashamed to be found surrounded by so many children, and 
therefore proceeds to hide a large number of them ; 


“ Some under hay ” some under corn and chaff, 
Some in the chimney “ some in a tub of draff, 


reserving those only to be shewn to her Heavenly Visitor, whom 
she judged to be the best favoured. On these the Lord smiled, 


“and them comforted so 
As we with whelps “ and birdés use to do. 


“ The divine blessing is given to the children thus presented, 
and they are made either kings or emperors, earls, barons, hardy 
champions, mayors, aldermen, or sheriffs. Ive then produces the 
children whom she had before hid, hoping to obtain honours for 
them likewise ; but they are described, in some lines not destitute 
of humour, as appearing all covered with dust and cobwebs; long 
— of chaff and straw sticking in an unsightly manner in their 
1 


air.” Vol. I. p. ccxxxviii. 


In the most laboured poem of Hawes, the heroine is repre- 
sented as ‘‘ frum top to toe endued with pleasaunce,” and as 
having ‘“ proper feet,” and that she ‘* gartered well ler hose.” 
All which accomplishments have such an eflect on her lover, 
that Venus herself is obliged to interpose, and supports bin 
with the promise, that she will “‘ give him an electuary.” Dr, 
Nott selects with much judgment the following passages in 
proof of the care with which Surrey avoided these defects, 
— we quote the more readily on a¢count of their intrinsic 

eauty. 


“* Spite drave me into Boreas’ reign, 
Where hoary frosts the fruits do bite, 
When bills were spread, and every plain 
With stormy winter's mantle white.” Vol. I. P. 9, 


* Thus I within my woful breast” her picture paint and grave, 
And in tay thought I roll” her beauties to and fro ; 
Her laughing chere, her lively look,” my heart that prercettso.~ ~ 
Her strangeness when I sued” her servant for to be; 
And what she said, and how she smiled,” when that she pitied me.” 
Vol. I. P. 10. 
9 
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** The dint of swords from kisses seemed strange ; 
And harder than his lady’s side, his targe * : 
From glutton feasts to soldier's fare, a change ; 
His helmet, far above a garland’s charge.” 
Vol. I, P. 44. 


We finish our quotations from Surrey with the following 
beautiful stanzas, in which he describes the state of his own 
mind when separated from the fair Geraldme, under the per- 
son of a lady anxiously looking for the return of her absent 
lord. Of Geraldine herself, we have said nothing in the brief 
summary of the life of Surrey, because the whule story of his 
attachment to her, though highly romantic, is also highly 
apocryphal, and tradition has not supplied us with sufficient 
materials to separate the truth from the fiction, in any satis- 
factory manner : 


*© When other lovers in arms across, 
Rejoice their chief delight ; 
Drowned in tears, to mourn my loss, 
I stand the bitter night 
In my window, where I may see 
Before the winds how the clouds flee: 
Lo! what a mariner love hath made me. 


** And in green waves when the salt flood 
Doth rise by rage of wind ; 
A thousand fancies in that mood, 
Assail my restless mind. 
Alas! now drencheth t my sweet foe, 
‘That with the spoil of my heart did go, 
And left me ; but, alas! why did he so? 


“« And when the seas wax calm again, 
To chase from me annoy, 
My doubtful hope doth cause me plain ; 
So dread cuts off my joy. 
Thus is my wealth mingled with woe : 
And of each thought a doubt deth grow ; 
Now he comes! will he come? alas! no, no!’’ 
Vol. I. P. 13. 


Such was Lord Surrey and his poetry. The second vo- 
lume of Dr. Nott’s publication, contains the works of his 
contemporary, Sir Thomas Wyatt, between whom and Surrey, 
it is well known, that an intimate friendship existed. The 
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+ “ Is drowned,”’ 











materials for his life are as scanty as for that of Surrey. He 
was born at Allington Castle, in Kent, in 1503, of an ancient 
and honourable family, and it is probable that he passed his 
childhood there, under the eye of his father. In 1515, he 
went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
ai the usual periods to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts. About the year 15223 or 1523, he married the daughter 
of Lord Cobham, after which he appears to have passed 
several years at the court of King Henry the Eighth, whose 
favour he enjoyed in a high degree. His manners and cha- 
racter were, indeed, singularly formed to please : 


‘* Those who knew Wyatt personally, describe him to have 
been finely made; manly, and strong, but elegant in his form ; 
tall, and of an imposing carriage. They say that his face was 
one of more than common beauty, and that his features were of 
such a just proportion, that they might have served as a model to 
a painter or a statuary *. His mouth had an expression of singular 
awectness; and his eye was so penetrating, that it seemed to read 
the very thoughts of those with whom he was conversing. Such 
was his external appearance : his accomplishments were brilliant 
and universal. He was remarkable alike for his dexterity and 
address in arms ; and for his superior attainments in all the softer 
and politer arts of peace. He sung, and played sweetly on the 
lute; and he spoke French, Italian, and Spanish with fluency and 
elegance. But what distinguished him the most was, his repu- 
tation as a poet, and the charm of his conversation +. lis rea- 
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* « Surrey says, that Wyatt's form was one where ‘ force and 
beauty met;’ and adds, that when he died, Nature lost the mould 
‘ of perfect manhood.’ See Vol. i. p.46. It would have been beneath 
Surrey to have dwelt on this circumstance, had it not been so re- 
markable that it could not with any propriety have passed unno- 
ticed. Leland says, that Nature had given Wyatt a face of extreme 
beauty, and that his eyes were peculiarly bright and expressive 


Addidit huic faciem, qua non formosior altra. 
Leta serenate subfixit lumina fronti, 
Lumina fulgentes radiis imitantia stellas. 


Holbein has left us two portraits of him. One is that from which 
the print prefixed to this volume is taken; the other is a drawing 
preserved in his Majesty's collection. The latter represents him 
a8 a young man, and with a countenance of great beauty and of a 
marvellous sweetness of expression.” 

+ “* Wyatt obtained very early a distinguished reputation as a 
poet. Leland, in an epistle written to him from Paris about the 
year 1527 or 1528, expressly ~~ that he was then acknowledged 


vou. x. aucusT, 1818. 
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diness at repartee was such as astonished every one who heard 
him. His wit was inexhaustible; but it was of that playful kind 
which never created pain by personal satire ; and left every one 
who heard him delighted; because it left him pleased with him- 
self. 

‘“« Possessed of these advantages, it was no wonder that Wyatt 
should ingratiate himself with the King. He became, we are 
told, so great a favourite with him, that his recommendation was 
a certain road to preferment; and as he was of a generous and 
benevolent disposition, it soon grew to be a common saying, 


when any one had been unexpectedly preferred, that ‘ He had 
been in Wyatt's closet *.’”? Vol IL. P. xiv. 


Before the marriage of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn with 
Henry, an attachment had existed between her and Wyatt, 
to which he more than once alludes in his poems, and espe- 
cially in that addressed “ To his Love called Anna.” When 
she was disgraced, suspicion was directed towards Wyatt, 
but apparently without foundation ; for Henry, whose dispo- 
sition was sufficiently prone to jealousy, did not abate in 





—— == oe eee RS 


to be the most elegant writer of his time. But he could not then 
have been more than 25 or 26 years old. The Reader will not be 


displeased to see the piece printed entire: as a specimen of Le- 
land's writing. 


“ Ay TuomMamM Vratum Equtrem CLARIss: 


“ Dudlegus, patrias suum hinc in oras 
Ornaturus iter, monebat ut te, 
Et notum et veterem mihi sodalem, 
Tmpertirem aliqua memer salute. 
Feci quod voluit ; lubensque certé. 
Iilum nam studiis tuis sciebam 
Vinchis mirifici quibusdam amoris 
Conjunctum; ac etiam addo literarum 
Fautorem, et niveum quidem, mearum. 
Tu nunc fac animum rogo, Viate, 
Nostrum, non veneres styli fluentis 
Expendas propius nitentiores. 
Quas sic Castalia tibi Puelle 
Consensu facili simul dederunt 
Ut, vel montibus Anis in ipss‘4" 
Te natum, chorus xstimet viro 
Doctorum niveus, fuisse plane. 
Tu nunc officium vides amici | 
Qualecunque tui proba, et valeto.'’ 

“ Coll. Vol. p. V. 116." 


* « See Lloyd's Worthies, Vol. II. p. 87.’ 
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kindness to him; and though, about the same time, he fell 
into temporary disgrace, it was in consequence of a personal 
quarrel with the Dake of Suffolk. It seems that, in those 
days, to imprison one or both of the conflicting parties, was 
the most approved method of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween them; a scheme which, it may be presumed, speedily 
succeeded in restoring good humour. Wyatt was accordingly 
imprisoned on this occasion, though he had been knighted 
only a short time previously; and on his enlargement, was 
appointed to a command under the Duke of Nortolk, against 
the rebels in Lincolnshire. Shortly afterwards, he was sent 
as ambassador to the Spanish court, to manage some affairs 
of importance, in which both abilities and address were re- 
quired. Wyatt employed a considerable share of both these 
qualities in the service of his master; and they were so far 
appreciated, notwithstanding the efforts of some of his ene- 
nies, among whom the notorious Bonner was one of the most 
active, that he was continued in his post long after he had 
bimself earnestly requested his recal. When at last suffered to 
return, it was not long before he was reappointed ambassador 
extraordinary to the same court, when the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, undertook his journey through France into the Nether- 
lands. Wyatt seems to have entered upon these employ- 
ments with reluctance, and to have continued in them con- 
trary to his own wishes, He was earnest in his applications 
for recal, partly perhaps from his knowledge of the difficulty 
and danger which a servant of Henry the Eighth, however 
faithful, must incur; and partly from the deranged state of 
his finances, which he attributes chiefly to the expences of 
his appointments abroad. In one of his letters, he complains 
that his house at Brussels cost him nearly £100 a year, with- 
out stables ; oats were twa shillings a bushel; a barrel of 
beer, worth twentypence in England, cost four shillings ; and 
‘* the least fire he could make stood him ina groat.” He 
owed 500 marks “ for his livery,” which he proposed paying 
by yearly instalments of £40. Besides this, he had other 
“ infinite debts which made him weary to think of them” 
His pay, when he first went into Spain, was £2 1 0 a day, 
or litte more than £700 a year, but it was afterwards increased 
to a little less than £1000. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt at length succeeded in his petitions to 
be allowed to retire into private life, and fortunately just be- 
fore the disgrace of the minister, Cromwell, in whose down- 
fall he might otherwise have been involved. He was however 
soon after thrown into prison on a charge of treason, preferred 
by his old enemy Bonner, who had been one of his colleagues 
P2 
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in his first mission to the court of Spain. Wyatt defended: 
hinself with spirit and ability, and not only established his 
innocence, but had also the good fortune to be acquitted by 
the jury which tried him; 2 result which innocence, could 
not always expect, and was far from always obtaining in this 
reign. ‘The king was evidently satisfied with the acquittal, 
for he bestowed upon him immediately afterwards, many sub- 
stantial marks of favour, Henry appears to have had a sin- 
cere affection for Wyatt, and the latter is said to have made 
the best use of the confidence which was reposed in him by 
his royal master. It is observed by one of our early writers, 
that he ‘ hatched the egg of the Reformation,” by which 
phrase is probably meant, that he availed himself judiciously 
of the opportunities which were afforded, by his intercourse 
with the ad, to remove the few remaining scruples of the 
latter to that measure : 


** One day as the King was conversing with Wyatt on the sup- 
pression of Monasteries, he expressed his apprehension on the 
subject, saying, he foresaw it would excite general alarm, should 
the crown resume to itself such extensive possessions as those be- 
longing to the Church. ‘ True, Sire,’ replied Wyatt; * but what 
if the rook’s nest were buttered?’ Henry understood the force and 
application of the proverb, and is said from that moment to have 
formed the design of making the nobility a party in the transaction, 
by giving to them a portion of the Churclr Lands *. 

** At a still earlier period of the business, Henry, who passion- 
atcly desired the divorce, had expressed some scruples about 
urging it, from the opposition raised by the Pope. Wyatt, who 
witnessed the King’s perplexity, is said to have exclaimed in his 
hearing; * Heavens! that a man cannot repent him of his sins 
without the Pope's leave +.’ This speech, as was designed, sunk 
deep into the King’s mind; and disposed him the more readily to 
adopt the measure proposed by Cranmer of consulting the Univer- 
sities. 

“ Connected with the progress of the Reformation was the 


* « Lloyd's Worthies. Vol. II. p. 89.” 

+ * Lloyd, ut supra, p. 88. It is greatly to be lamented that 
Lloyd never cites his authorities. From the age in which he lived, 
and the length of time he devoted to his work, we may reasonably 
conclude him to have seen many original documents which are 
either lost, or cannot now be referred to. I think it very probable 
that Lloyd might have seen Mason’s monumental inscription on 
Wyatt. It was one of considerable extent, and comprised a ren 
detail of all his services: like the inscription on the Duke of Nor- 
fulk preserved in Weever.” 
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downfall of Wolsey. That powerful favourite had gained so strong 
‘a hold in the affections of the King his master, that his ruin was 
not effected but by slow degrees, and that too by an union of all 
the antient nobility of the kingdom, with the Duke of Norfolk at 
their head. Wyatt was deemed of sufficient importance to be 
ranked as one of their party, and is said to have contributed in a 
great degree to their success. For, coming one day into the King’s 
presence, when he happened to be angry with the Cardinal, and 
spoke of him in terms of displeasure, Wyatt immediately laid hold 
of the occasion to tell an humourous story of some curs baiting a 
butcher's dog, which we are told ‘ contained the whole method 
of Wolsey’s ruinf.’”’ Vol. II, p. xxxi. 


As soon as Sir Thomas Wyatt had escaped frem public 
life, he retired to Allington, where, as hie tells us himself, 
when the season permitted, he used to hunt and hawk, and 
in the depth of winter shoot with the bow. When the wea- 
ther was such as confined him to the house, be then devoted 
himself either to study or poetic composition. He was like- 
wise actively engaged in domestic business, and in superin- 
tending his improvements at Allington. He seems to have 
had great pleasure in quitting the courtier’s life, which, he 
said, had joined with it, 


“ 2... « Oft times such bitter taste, 
That whoso joys such kind of life to hold, 
In prison joys,-fetter’d with chains of gold.” 


The scene however was unhappily tvo soon to close. In 
the autumn of 1542, he was sent to meet the ambassador of 
Charles Vth, who had landed unexpectedly at Falmouth ; 
and Wyatt rode with such haste to perform his office, that he 
overheated himself, and on his arrival at Sherborne, was 


a re ee 2 ee 





t “ Lloyd, ut supra, p. 89. Should we be at a loss to assign 
a probable reason why Sir ‘I’. Wyatt was particularly adverse to 
Wolsey, we may refer it to his known attachment to Anne Boleyn, 
who was, if we may believe Cavendish, Wolsey’s avowed enemy, 
and the great instrument made use of by the party to effect his 
downfal. See Cavendish’s Hist. of Wolsey, Ch.ix.and xvii. But 
from the manner in which he describes Wolsey to have been re- 
ceived by Sir Henry Wyatt at Allington in 1527, when he returned 
from his embassy into France, we may infer that Sir Henry him- 
self was hostile to him, and consequently that young Wyatt had 
early imbibed a political prejudice against him. See Cavendish, 
ut sup. Ch, xiii. 
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seized with a malignant fever, which prevented his going fur- 
ther, and carried him off, notwithstanding every care, in a 
few days. ‘Thus suddenly died this amiable man, before he 
had completed his thirty-ninth year. “ Few persons,” as 
Dr. Nott has well observed, ‘* ever received a larger tribute 
of praise from their contemporaries, and the immediately suc- 
ceeding writers, than Wyatt, and few ever deserved the tri- 
bute better.” He was indeed a man of singular merit. In 
the midst of a dissolute court, he contrived to preserve his 
religious principles, sound, untainted, and serious. ‘To play- 
fulness of wit he united amiability of manners. In the midst 
of the great, and caressed on all sides, he yet maintained a 
rare and uncorrupted simplicity of character. It is related 
of him, that in one of his conversations with the king, he ex- 
claimed, “* Sir, [ have at last found out a benefice that must 
needs make me a rich man, for it would give me an hundred 
pounds a year more than I could want; I beseech your Ma- 
jesty bestow it on me.” * Ha!” quoth the king, “ we knew 
not that we had any ie in our kingdom,” ‘ Yes, in good 
faith, sir,” replied Wyatt, ‘‘ there is one such, the Provost- 
ship of Eton; there a man hath his diet, his lodging, his 
horse meat, his servants’ wages, and riding charges, and an 
hundred pounds a year beside.” We are heartily glad the 
situation bas all these good things in store, and only regret 
that Wyatt had not an opportunity of experiencing them ; 
—we are glad, for the sake of the living as well as the 
dead; for if the ‘‘ benefice” does indeed possess those 
desirable endowments, which Wyatt attributed to it, we 
know no man more deserving of them, and no man better 


qualified to enjoy them, than their present emiable and 
learned owner. 


** Wyatt, as a poet, can lay little claim to originality. It is 
true that his writings are diversified; far more so in fact than 
might have been expected at that early period of our literature. 
He wrote Sonnets, Rondeaus, Amatory Gdes, both grave and 
gay, Epigrams, Poems ofa moral and a religious cast, and Satires 
upon common life. He employed also great diversity of measures, 
and supplies examples of almost every form of stanza that has 


since been used; still he was not an original writer.” Vol. I. 
p- CX. 


If he was not an original, he was often a pleasing poct. 
Many of his shorter performances have an ease and elegance, 
which is usually thought to belong exclusively to a later 
period, when literature had undergone a considerable share 
of refinement and polish, The following stanzas from an 
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ode, in which he complains of the unkindness of his lute, 
belong to this class. 


«© May chance thee lie wither'd, and old, 
The winter nights that are so cold, 
Plaining in vain unto the moon: 
Thy wishes then dare not be told; 
Care then who list! for I have done. 




































And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent, 
To cause thy lover’s sigh, and swoon: 
Then shalt thou know beauty but lent, 
And wish and want, as I have done. 


Now cease my lute! this is the last 
Labour, that thou and I shall waste, 
And ended is that J begun; 
Now is this song both sung and past: 
My lute! be still, for I have done.” Vol. HI. p. 21. 


/ 
The two following stanzas, we think, had he written 
nothing else, might have saved him from the charge of being 
no poet: they have the simplicity and the pathos of true | 
poetry, | 
** And if an eye may save or slay, | 
And strike more deep than weapon long ; | 
And if an eye by subtle play, | 
May move one more than any tongue ; a 
How can ye say that I do wrong, ' 
Thus to suspect without desert? | 
‘ For the eye is traitor to the heart.’’" Vol. II. p. 159. | 


‘* And wilt thou leave me thus ? 
Say nay! say nay! for shame! 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 
And wilt thou leave me thus! 
Say nay; say nay!” Vol. II. p. 219. 


We had marked sevéral other passages of equal beauty, 
but we perceive that we are growing prolix, and hasten to 
conclude, lest our readers should impute a fault to Dr. Noit’s 
publication, with which ourselves may be justly charged. 
{n a book however of so expensive a nature, it may be al- 
lowable to devote to it a larger share of our attention; and 
We rise from it with no weak recollections of the gratificatiop 
it has afforded us. . 
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Art. IX. The Inmoral Effects of the Poor Laws, con- 
sidered in a Sermon preached at the Parish Church of 
Bampton, Oxfordshire, on Monday in Whitsun Week, 
L818, at the Annual Meeting of the Friendly Societies of 
that Place. By the Rev. George Richards, M.A. and 
EF’. A.S. Vicar of Bampton, and Rector of Lellingstone 
Lovell, Oxfordshire. 52 pp. 2s. Rivingtons. 


Wr are no great advocates for the introduction either of 
politics, or political economy, into the place appropriated for 
religious instruction. The Church ought to be sedulously 
guarded against mixing too much with the business of the 
civil government; and the pulpit should be occupied solely 
by those high and awful subjects, which are the peculiar pro- 
vince of the teacher and enforcer of the Christian revelation. 
But the season when this discourse was delivered, a week- 
day; the audience to whom it was addressed, the Friendly 
Societies; probably composed of a numerous assemblage of 
the more sober, industrious, and moral among the poorer 
classes, for such generally constitute the majority of those 
soc ieties, give a sanction to that which, on the Lord’s day, 
and to the usual congregation, we should scarcely have thought 
commendable, if even justifiable. 

Although this discourse is a disquisition on the poor laws, 
it is not, however, without a train of thought, which is evi- 
dently dictated by a sincere regard to the moral and religious 
culture of the audience ; and the application throughout, is in 
such a strain of benevolent feeling for the happiness of those 
to whom it was addressed, that without disregarding the 
economical part, its merel and spiritual impression must 
have been very considerable. ‘The well-known writer of the 
aboriginal Britons, the acute and diligent defender of the di- 
vine origin of prophecy, can derive no addition to his charac- 
ter from a single sermon, however ably written; and there- 
fore withont bestowing any of that praise to which it may be 
justly entitled, we prefer giving an analysis and some spect- 
mens of it, to delivering any opinion of our own, 

From that passage in 2 ‘Thess. iii. 7—11, Mr. Richards, 

after a very appropriate exordium, proceeds to point out the 
evils which have arisen from the present system of the Poor 
Laws. He first describes its effect on industry, which he con- 
tends, and we fear with too much truth, has been much 
lessened by the operation of that system. He says, 


“Industry is the ground-work of national prosperity, of the 
moral virtues, and of individual happiness. It is of mfinite impor- 
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tance, therefore, to the community that its spirit should be pre- 
served in undiminished vigour. Can a greater incentive to it be 
conceived, than that he who neglects it should be without the bless- 
ings which it brings? Now what is the bearing of our parochial 
laws upon this principle? As far as their influence extends they les- 
sen, and in some instances, perhaps, extinguish it. They separate 
those comforts and those necessaries from the industry, with which 
they are naturally united. The means of procuring them are sup- 
lied, whether they have or have not been earned by previous 
abour: they are made to depend not on industry, but on the im- 
mediate wants, however created, of the claimant. If any man will 
not work, said the Apostle, neither let him eat. The law of this 
country prevents the precept and administers the food, without 
making it the necessary rewarder of its appropriate toil.”’ P. 13. 


Richards's Sermon on the Poor Laws. 


He then goes on to show, and appeals to the experience of 
those to whom he addresses himself tor the truth of the obser- 
vation, that the state of facts around them, illustrate and prove 
his opinion. 


“ The aged among us,” he says, “ can remember the time when 
the system of paronhtal relief, not having reached its ro ex- 
tent, a much larger portion of labour was performed, and more will- 
ingly performed, by a much smaller population, than is now exe- 


cuted by our increased numbers. The sole cause of the difference’ 


is, that the dependance of the poor man was then upon his industry, 
it is now upon his parish.” P. 15. 


The author next considers the operation of the Poor Laws, | 


on the prudence and foresight of the lower classes of the 
community. 


“ Prudence,” he justly remarks, “ like industry, is usually the 
offspring of necessity : the strong propensitics of our nature make it 
so. No man who is taken care of by others, will be likely to take 
care of himself. If he is assured that his wants, as they arise, 
must be provided for, he will exert but little foresight to prevent 
them, He will not lay up what he knows he shall find ready pre - 
pared for him in his need. He will not deny himself a present 
gratification, in order to guard against an evil which he is aware 
can never arrive. A view of the sufferings of others, and a strong 
dread of experiencing them ourselves, are perhaps the only means 
of generating within us a proper spirit of economy.’’ P. 16. 


After asserting, that the prudence of the poor is obviously 
diminished, and that a wise foresight is almost entirely dis- 
regarded among the greater part of the lower classes of 
society, he proceeds : 


«« Should it be asked, How does this representation bear upon 
the present subject? If what is required by the poor man is sup- 
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plied to him, is there any injury sustained? I reply, in the first place, 
the satisfaction, and a most delightful one it is, arising from self- 
dependence is quite lost. ‘The meal is doubly sweet, which we owe 
to ourselves: of this moral sweetness the dependant poor have no 
sense. Next, in the mode, and in the extent, in which the mere 
necessaries of life are administered: they fall far below what they 
would have been, had they been obtained by the man himself, and 
by the charities of kindred affection, What the law grants, is 
seldom equal to what a prudent foresight might provide, or the 
kindness of relatives would afford. Besides, there is a great dif- 
ference in the declining years of a poor man, whether they are 
passed among strangers, and those strangers often profligates, in a 
poor-house, or are spent in his own humble dwelling, amidst the 
solace and affectionate attention of those who are united to him b 
the most endearing ties. Besides, parochial aid soon stops; it 
cannot go beyond bare necessaries : while the virtuous prudence, 
which it hath supplanted, if it had been allowed its natural pro- 
gress, would have proceeded to the attainment of many comforts, 
suited to the situation of those by whom it is exercised. 

“It is a sad truth,” he adds, ** that they who possess but little, 
are the worst managers of that little, especially when the value is 


depreciated in their estimation, by its being conveyed to them with- 
out their own exertions.”? P. 17. 


The next subjects discussed, are the influence of the pre- 
sent system of the Poor Laws, upon the estimation whieh is 
given to character among the labouring poor; and it is next 
shewn how much the feelings of attachment and mutual re- 
gard to each other’s interest, between the employers and the 
labourers is weakened. Many valuable and striking remarks 
upon these subjects are contained in this production, which 
we would gladiy extract for the gratification of our readers, 
if our contined limits did not prevent us from doing so. 

We have much pleasure in extracting the next topic, to 
which we could not do justice by any abridgement. 


“« But there are other attachments, in a moral point of view, 
still more interesting, which are materially weakened by this 
system. I mean the parental, the filial, and the relative. To what 
extent these finest feelings of the heart may, or may not, be in- 
stinctive, I will not stop to enquire. One circumstance will, I 
believe, be universally admitted. They are, in a very great degree 
indeed, either encreased or weakened, in proportion to the acts of 
hindness, which partly, perhaps, from necessity, but more especially 
trom affection, have been conterred. The feeling is mutual. The 
attachment, though by no means equal, is yet very great, whether 
the support or the comfort, be it which it may, is either administered 
or received, This is strongly exemplified in the relative feelings 
of parents and children. The child would perish without the sid 
of the mother. The maternal is, therefore, the strongest of all 
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affections. It may be traced through the whole animal creation. 
The filial feeling is, also, of a very powerful kind, founded, perhaps, 
in gratitude, but strengthened by habit. The child, receiving, 
from its earliest years, nothing but benefits and marks of affection 
from the parent, becomes penetrated, by the force of habit, as well 
as by all the better workings of the heart, with the strongest and 
most lasting feelings of gratitude and love. A long separation, and 
the new attachments created in our progress through ite, scarcely 
weaken them to any very considerable extent. And when the 
have been finally extinguished by the great law of nature, we still 
cherish, with a sad fondness, the memory of them, even to the 
moment of our departure out of life. 

« The attachment itself is often found to prevail with additienal 
energy, when the wants of the aged parent are relieved, and the 
pains of declining years are soothed, by the fond offices of filial 
love. In a less degree, indeed, but still to a very considerable 
extent, the tics of kindred are strengthened by the thousand proofs 
of affectionate regard, mutually given and received. In applying 
these observations to the subject which I am discussing, it is 
impossible not to remark, what a fatal inroad upon all those finest 


feelings of the heart is made by the system of our Poor Laws. - 


The parent no longer supports the child by the sole efforts of his 


industry. {le knows nothing of the sweet delight of sometimes 


even abridging a portion of his own scanty meal to contribute to 
that of his offspring. All is done for him. ‘I he duty which nature 
imposed upon him is superseded. The care is transferred to 
stranvers ; and with it the natural affection is generally weakened, 
and, in some instances, perhaps, totally extinguished. When the 
parent, in his turn, is in a situation requiring the grateful services 
of the child, strangers intervene, and take the pleasing duty from 
him. The alms of the parish, and not the kind vie. Se filial love, 
afford a niggardly, cold, and comfortless support. ‘Now, wee 
evident, that the immediate consequence of this system is to dimi- 
nish, to a very greet extent indeed, the force of natural affection ? 
The effect is more visible, as the practice has become more ex- 
tended. A disregard and indifference, with respect to what should 
be the dearest objects of attachments, have been in consequence 
gradually increasing with the operation of the laws. And let no 
man consider as slight or unimportant this shipwreck of domestic 
attachments. ‘these attachments are the fullest and purest source 
of happiness to the poor man. ‘Ihey spring directly from nature ; 
and are infinitely more gratifying than any which human institutions 
cun supply: they are the best solace amidst the wants which 
poverty brings: they preserve most of what is really valuable in 
man; and they are a striking illustration of the goodness of the 
Creator, who, by planting them, with the full force of their sweet 
influences, in the breast of the poorest as well as the richest, hath 
given an indubitable proof, that his mercy is over all his works.” 


P. 25. 
6 
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After this long, but admirable extract, we can only say that 
the next topic, on the relaxation of these moral restraints, 
and its consequence, in producing those offences which have 
crowded our gaols with criminals, and our scaffolds with 
victims, and their origin from the Poor Laws, are traced with 
an attention and skill which merits the serious consideration 
of our legislators ; who, we trust, after the patient investiga- 
tion they have bestowed on the subject, will apply some effec- 
tual remedy to the enormous and growing evil. 

The notes which Mr. Richards has added to the Sermon, 
will be found well to repay the reader for his attention to 
them ; and we most warmly recommend this production to 
the perusal of all who feel acutely for the vices and the suffer- 
ings of their indigent fellow-creatures. 
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and circulating the Holy Scriptures in Ireland. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
Minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow, 2s. 6d. 

The Protestant Church alone faithful in reading the Word of God, proved by 
a Contrast with the Church of Rome, in a Sermon by the Hon, and Rev. John 
Turnour, A.M. formerly of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 2s. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology to Christianity. By Thomas Gisborne, 
M.A. 12mo. 4s. 

The Spirit uf the Gospel: or the Four Evangelists elucidated, by explanatory 
Observations, historical References, &c. By the Rev. W. Gilby, M. A. Recior 
of North Fambridge, Essex. 8vo. 10s. 

A complete Survey of Scripture Geography: containing an historical Account 
of all Countries and Peopie mentioned in Sacred History. By Thomas Heming, 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxon. 4to. 11. 

A Di of the Act for Building and promoting the Building of additional 
Churches in populous Parishes; 58 Geo. ILI. c. 45. By George Bramwell, of 
the Inner Temple. 1s. Gd. 

A Sermon cn the Prevalence of Infidelity and Enthusiasm, preached in the 
Parish Charch of St. Peter, Colchester, on Thursday, Jaly 28, 1818, at the Visi- 
tation of the Lord Bishop of Londou.” By Walter Birch, B. D. Rector of Stanway, 
Pssex. 1s. 
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A Sermon, preached at Breutwood Chapel, on Thutsday, Jaly 50, 1848, at the 
secoud Visitation of the Right Hon. and Right Rev. William, Lord Bishop of 
London, by the Rev, John Briggs, M. A. Rector of Little Burstead, Essex, and 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

More Work tor Dr. Hawker; in a Reply to his Misrepresentations of the Gos 
pel of Jesus Christ. By the Rev, Thomas Smith, of St. John's College, Cam. 
bridge, and Master of Gurdon-House Academy, Kentish Town, Middlesex. 

Half a Dozen odd Thoughts on a National Liturgy. 1s. 

A Treatise on the Being and Attributes of God; with au Appendix, on the Tm. 
maicriality of the Soul. By William Brace, D.D. 8vo._ 8s, 

An Essay on the Fall of Man, and the Necessity of& Mediator, proved by 
Argument trom the Coincidence between Reasou and Fact, and the combined 
Agreement of both with Divine Revelation. By G. Mouse. 1¢mo. 4s, ; 

Discourses on several Subjects and Occasions. By the Rev. W. Heit,’ M.A. 
Zvodls. 18s. . 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah; an Inquiry, with ae to a satisface 
tory Determination.of the Doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures concerning the 
Person.of Christ, &c. By John Pye Smith, D.D. Volt. 8vo. 14s. 

Seraious, By the Rev. Miles Jackron. 8vv. 12s, ‘ 

The Consolations of Gospel Truth, exhibited in various interesting Anecdotes 
respecting the dying Hours of different Persous who gloried in the Cross of Christ, 
By J. G. Pike. © 3s. 6d. 


LAW. 


A Report of the Judgment delivered in the Consistory Court of London, on 
June 11, 1818, by the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Scott, Chancellor of the Diocese, in 
the Case of Sullivan, Guardian of Sullivan, against Sullivan, falsely called Oldacre. 
By John Dodson, LL.D. Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 4s. 

A Report of the Judgmeut delivered in the High Court of Admiralty, on the 
Sith Day of June, 1818, yy the Right Hon, Sir Wm. Scott, on the Question of 
Head Money, arising out of the Destruction of the French Ships of War in Aix 
Roads, in April, 1809. By John Dodson, LL.D. 1s. 6d. ° x 

A Digest of the Law of the Distribution of the personal Estates of Intestates, 
By Francis Maseall, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. vo. 6s. 

A Statement of Facts connected with the unfortunate Case of Mrs. Scarborough, 
late of the George Inn, Buckden, who was tried at Huntingdon Assizes, in July, 
1817, on a Charge of stealing Money from a Letter, aud imprisoned twelve 
Months, tending to prove her Innocence s. | ie a 

Remarks on the projected Abolition of the Usury Laws, and’ the proQable 
Effects of the Measure upon the Commerce and general Prosperity of thé Na- 
ton. 9s, 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tales of my Landlord. 8s. 

_ A compendious Abstract of the public Acts, pussed in 1818} with Comments, 
Notes, and a copious Index. By I. W. Williams. 3s. 

An Abridgement of all the Custom Laws in Force in Ireland, &c. with Notes, 
® chronological Table of the Statutes, and a copious Index. By John Heron. 
8vo. 11, 1s. 





MEDICAL. 


The Art of preserving the Feet: or, practical Lustructions for the Prevention 
and Cure of Corns, Bunnions, &c. ~ By an experienced Chiropodist. 5s. 6d. 

+ _ Observations, with Cases illustrative of the sedative and febrifuge Powers o 
Emetic Tartar. By William Balfour, M.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Ev] 
On the Nature and Treatment of Tetanus and Hydrophobia, with some Ob- 

servations on the natural Classification of Diseases in general. By Robert Reid, 

~ D. Licentiate of the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in Dublin, &c. 

vO. 7s. 6d. 
An Address to British Females on the moral Management of Pregnancy and 
ur, and some cursory Observations oa Medical Deportment, suggesied by 
the Death of her Royal Highness Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales; witha 

Vindication of her Royal Highness’s Physicians. By Wm, Cooke, Surgeon-Ao- 

foucheur, Js. 6d. 
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John Walker's Reply to James Moore, on his Mistatements respecting the Vac 
cine Establishments m the Metropolis, aud ther Officers or Servants beth living 
and dead. Ss. 6d. 

The Hunterian Orstion, delivered before the Royat College of Surgeons, on 
Saturday, Feb. 14, 1818, and published at their Request. By Sir Davitt Duodas, 
Bart. one of the Governors of the College, and Serjeant-Surgeon to the King, 
4to, 3s. : 

Observations on stridulous Affections of the Bowels. and on some Varieties of 
Spinal Disease: with an Appendix of Cases. By J. Bradley, M.D. 6vo. 8s, 

A Memoir of the coggenital Club Feet of Children, and on the Mode of cor 
recing that Deformitysby Antonio Scarpa, ‘Translated from the Ttalian by J. H. 
Wishart; with Plates, 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Action of Morbid Sympathies, as included in the 
Pathology of certain Diseases. in a Series of Letters to his Sony on his leaving 
the University Edinburgh, in the Year 1809. By Andrew Wilson, M.D, 
Hvo. 9s, ; 

An Essay on the Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of Inversio Uteri; with a 
History of the suceessiulExtirpation of that Organ, during the Chronic Shexes of 
the Dis@ase. By W. Newnham, Esq. 8vo. 7s, 

A sucemet Account of the contagious Fever of this Couptry, as exemplified in 
the Epidemic now prevailing in Londun, with the appropriate Method of Treat 
ment as pracusca in the Honse of Recovery. By Thomas Bateman, M.D. 8vo. 
6s. 

Memoirs, Biographical, Critical, and Literary, of the most eminent Physicians 
ond Surgeons of the present Time in the United Kuigdom, with a choice Collection 
of their Prescriptions, and Specification of the Diseases tor which they were piven, 
forming a complete modern extemporaneous Pharmacopaia ; to which is addedy 
an Appendix, contaming an Account of the different Medical Lustitutions in the 
Metropolis, scientific and charitabie. 


MISTORY. 
» England described : being a concise Delineation of every County in England 
and Wales; with an Account of its most i nportant Products, Notices of the prin- 
cipal Seats, and a View of the Transactions, Civil and Military, &c. By Jolin 
Aukin, M.D. 8vo. 14s, 

Travels through the United States of America, in the Years 1806 and 1807 —14 
including an Account of Passages betwixt America and Britain, and Travels 
throu es ‘arts of Britain, Ireland, and Canada; with Corrections and Im- 
prugéi € @15. By fohn Mehsh @vo. 138s. 

N 


lemvir of the War in Inilia, conducted by General Lord Lake, Commander 
in Chief, and Major-General Sir Arthar Wellesley (Duke of Wellmgton) from its 
Commencement ia 1805 to its Termination in 1805, on the Banks of the Hyphasis. 

* By Major, William Thorn, Captain 25th Light Dragoons. 4to, @l. 12s 6d. 

The Chronological Atlas ; or Outhue of Universal History ; with an explanatory 
Pamphlet. By T. Stanton, Royal 4to, 11 8s. 

Anecdotes of the Court and Family of Napoleon Buonaparte. Translated from 
the French. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Narrative of aJourney to the Interior of China, aud of a Voyage to and from 
that Country, in the Years 1816 and 1817: containing an Accouut of the most 
interesting Travsactions of Lord Amherst’s Embassy. By Clarke Abel, F.L.S. 
With Maps and other Engravings. 4to. 3le3s, ; 

The History and Antiquities of Nantwich, in the County Palatine of Chester. , 
By J. W. Plait. Svo. Gs. 

Spanish America; or a descriptive, historical, and geographical Aecount of the 
Dominions of Spain, in the Western Hemisphere, Continental aud Insular. With 
Maps. By R. H. Bonnycastlea 2 vols. vo. 11. 1s. 


POLITICAL. 

The Problem solved : in the Explication of a Plan of a safe, steady, and secure 
Government Paper Currency and legal Tender. By Samuel Reed, Author of #0 
Inquiry concerning the Nature and Use of Money, &e. 1s. 

An Investigation of the Policy of Ministers. @s. 6d. 

A few Extracts from a few Books, earnestly recommended to the attentive ead 
impartial Perusal of all Englishmen. By an Enemy to Abuse. 2s. 6d. 
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A Letter to the Hon. H. G. Bennet, M. P. upon his presenting a Petition to 
Parliament, complaining of the Administration of Government in the Lonian Isles, 
while under the Command of Lieut.-General Campiell. By Major Angelo. 1s. 

A Letter to Sip S. Romilly, M, P. on Reform in Parliament. By Parudice. 19, 


POFTRY. 

Three Poems, not included in the Works of Lord Byron: Lines to Lady Lm ; 
the Curse of Minerva; the Enigma. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Confession; or the Novice of St. Clare, and other Poems. By the Author 
of “Purity of Heart.” 4s. 

Feshionable Fudges in London ; or Sketches of public Characters: a Poem, 
with historical and explanatory Notes. By Benjamin Flaccus, Esq. 6s. 

Harvest, in two Parts, with other poetical Pieces. By Char.otte Caroline 
Richardson. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Acasto, or the Felon, in four Books. 5s 6d. 


Sixty-five Sonnets, with prefatory Remarks on the Acco ce of the Sonnet 
with the Powers of the English Language. Also a few 1 anevus Poems. 
Bvo, 5s. 


Viggtiorp of the Desert, containing the Battle of Algiers, with other Pieces, in 
Verse? By Ismael Fitzadam. 5s. 6d. 

Nuge Moderne. Morning Thoughts and Midnight Musings. By Thomas 
Park, Editor of Nuge Antique, 7s. 

Chel ea : wherein the Genius of the Cheltenham Springs is supposed to describe 
the Virtues of the Waters, &c. &c. By Thomas Tovey. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Pleasures of Home, in four Parts. 2s. 6d. ’ 

Kenilworth Castle, and other Poems, By Mrs. Lewis Bowen. 8vo. 5s. éd. 


DRAMA, 
The Green Man, a Comedy, in three Acts. By Richard Jones, Esq. 
Histrionic Topography ; or the Birth-places, Residences, and Funeral Monu- 
ments of the most distinguished Actors. Illustrated with Engravings, by J. and 
H. Storer ; and by historical and descriptive Notices, by J. N. Brewer. Bvo. 12s. 


' NOVELS. i 
The Nun of Santa Maria di Tindaro, By L. S. Stanhope. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
An Angel's Form and a Devil’s Heart. By Selina Davenport, 4 vols. II. Qs. 
The Cumberland Cottager, founded on Facts. By Miss Broderick. $3 vols, 

12mo. 16s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES, Eve 
Analysis and Analogy, recommended as the Means of cider lence 
and Observation useful in Edacation, By H.G. Macnab, M.D We: 410g) 98, 

The Island; or a Series of Letters, commencing in the Year 1805, covilaining 
many interesting Facts, never before published, and recommending an Asylum for 
the destitute or orphan Daughters of Clergymen, and Military and Naval Officers. 
By an Orphan, 5s. 

Errors of Pronunication, and improper Expressions, used frequently and chiefly 
by the Inhabitants of London. ‘To which ure added, those in similar Use chiefly 
by the Inhabitants of Paris. 3s. 6d. * 

Cautions to Continental Travellers. By the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M. A. 
Vicar of Harrow, &c. 3s. 6d. 

A few Leaves from my Field-book: containing some Pictures in Miniature. 
By William Woolcoty late Reyal Military Surveyor, &c. 8vo. 5s. : 

Outlines of Philosophical Education, illustrated by the Method of teaching the 
Logic, or first Class of Philosophy, in the University of Glasgow, By George 
Jardine, A.M. F.R.S.E. 8vo. | 19s, 

A Grammar of the Elements of Astronomy. By Thomas Squire. With En- 
gtavings. 9s. 6d. 

A Series of Essays, on several most important new Systems and Inventions, 
interesting to the Mercantile and Maritime World, &c. By Abraham Bosquet, 
Esq. Bvo, 10s. 6d. 

A Sequel to the French Exercises of Chambaud, Hamel, Perrin, &c.: being a 
practical Guide to translate from English mto guod French, ou anew Plan, with 
grammatical Notes, G. H. Poppleton. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

A Key to the above Work, 12mo, @s. 6d. 
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The Standard Measurer: containing new Tables for the Use of Builders, ke. 
with a Ready Reckoner. By Thomas Scotland. 8vu. 7s. Gd. ; 

Advice to the Teens ; or practical Helps toward the Formation of one’s own 
Character. By Isaac Taylor, of Ougare 5s. 

Sequel to York House; or Friendship’s Memorial. In « Series of Letters. By 
Anna Kent. 1¢mo. $s. 64. 

Essays on the Combinatorial Analysis: showing its Application to the most 
useful and interesting Problems of Algebra, in the Multiplication, Division, Ex. 
traction of Ruots, By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 16s. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


im ¥ 


A Narrative of the Wreck of the Ship Oswego on the Coast 
of Sout Barbary, and of the Sufferings of the Masterjand 
of the Crew, whilst in bondage among the Arabs; with 
numerous Remarks on the Country and its Inhabitants. By 
Judah Paddock, her late master. 

A Grammatical Apparatus to Mr. Bagster's Polyglott 
Bible ; containing an Analysis of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Greek (antient and modern), Latin, Hebrew, and 
Syriac Languages, By the Rev, F. Nolan. The modern 
Crosk part will be supplied by M., Calbo. 

Two Volumes of Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects. By 
the, late Rev. EK. Robson, M. A. Thirty-seven years Curate 
and Lecturer of Whitechapel; selected from his MSS. by 
the Rev. H. C. Dennonge 

The Pentateuch, Five Books of Moses illustrated; 
containi Explication of the Phraseology, incorporated 
wi ° Pext, intended for the Use of Families and Schools, 
By the ice. S. Clapham, of Christ Church. 

A Letter from Mr. Brougham to Sir Samuel Romilly on 
the Abuse of Public Charities. 

A new Translation of The Four Gospels into Welch. By 
Dr. Jones, in a duodecimo volume. 

The Fables of Esop and others, with Designs in Wood. 
By Thomas Bewick. 

A second edition of Miss oy, Aikin's Memoirs of the 

Court of Queen Elizabeth. 

A new edition of Dr. A. P. Wilson Philip's Work on the: 
Vital Functions, in octavo. 

A Translation of M..P. Orfila’s Directions for the 
Treatment of Persons who have taken Poison, and those in a 
state of suspended auimation. 7 

America: or a Descriptive, Historical, and Ge. 

opebice! Account of the Dominions of Spain in the Western 

emisphere, continental and insular, with Maps, &c. By 
Captain Bonnyeastle, of the Royal Engineers. 








